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HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  A  UgSIONABT. 

The  following  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  a  pastor 
of  a  flourishiner  church  in  Pennsylvania,  is  from  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  honored  missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  now  in  active  service,  who  from 
ten  years  experience  in  the  most  promising  field  in 
all  the  world,  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  difflcul- 
ties  which  beset  the  heathen  mind,  blinded  by  old 
faiths  and  traditions,  yet  often  exceedingly  acute; 
and  who  sees  the  necessity  of  taking  a  position  In 
regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  which  can  be 
maintained  in  the  presence  of  the  keenly  philosophi¬ 
cal  intellects  of  India,  China,  and  Japan.— Ed.  Evak. 

I  should  not  like  to  advocate  all  that  Dr.  Briggs 
offers,  as  I  most  certainly  should  not  wish  to 
stand  committed  to  all  that  Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr. 
Shedd  set  forth.  In  fact,  of  the  three  I  should 
choose  Dr.  Briggs.  But  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  he  says,  I  do  most  heartily  and  emphat¬ 
ically  agree  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  say 
it  in  peace.  It  will  be  a  shame  if  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  persecutes  stteh  a  man.  No  man  in 
the  church  of  late  has  done  such  a  piece  of  work 
as  his  “Messianic  Prophecy;”  and  his  “Biblical 
Study”  is  also  of  value.  It  is  quite  too  late  in 
the  day  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  say  to  a 
man  of  piety  and  scholarship,  “Just  so  far  shalt 
thou  think  and  no  farther  I” 

I  eee  the  Revision  Committee  has  revised  Chap. 
I.,  Paragraph  V. : — is  it  possible,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  a  stricter  view  of  Inspiration?  I  trust 
not,  while  I  fear  it  is.  Really  I  fear  such  a  re¬ 
vision  would  be  fighting  against  God,  if  God  is 
the  God  of  truth.  I  am  quite  at  one  with  you 
about  “  inerraucy . ”  The  Bible  is  not  “  inerrant. ” 
I  admit  that  with  an  a  priori  theory  to  main¬ 
tain,  its  infallibility  can  be  held,  just  as  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Pope  can  be  maintained  by  those 
a  priori  committed  to  the  dogma.  But  I  defy 
any  man  to  prove  either  dogma  to  an  impartial 
student.  For  my  part  I  do  not  see  how  a  revela¬ 
tion  given  to  men,  to  say  nothing  of  by  men, 
could  be  infallible.  It  must  be  through  lan¬ 
guage,  but  words  are  only  the  sum  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which 
they  are  used.  A  verbal  revelation  can  not  tran¬ 
scend  the  age  in  which  it  was  given.  Nor  can 
the  history,  nor  the  science  go  beyond  the  age. 
All  the  attempts  to  read  our  conceptions  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  history  into  the  Old  Testament  are 
positively  painful.  Were  the  prophets  and 
psalmists  to  be  critics  of  old  traditions,  or  lectur¬ 
ers  on  natural  science  ?  Could  they  do  otherwise 
than  repeat  the  notions  of  those  to  whom  they 
spoke?  Must  not  God  adapt,  acconunodate  Him¬ 
self  to  the  low  estate  of  His  children  ?  It  is  His 
glory  that  He  gave  a  revelation  in  divers  por¬ 
tions  and  divers  manners,  adapted  to  divers 
ages  and  stages  of  civilization.  To  the  barbarian 
He  became  as  a  barbarian,  and  to  the  ignorant 
as  ignorant,  that  He  might  reveal  to  them 
dso  His  truth  which  abideth  forever.  Those 
who  seek  to  insist  upon  an  “  inerrant”  Bible  in 
the  old  sense,  play  with  a  weapon  that  will  de¬ 
stroy  their  own  position.  Were  I  as  bold  as  my 
Master,  I  should  add  to  what  I  have  said  befmre: 
To  the  hard  in  heart  and  low  in  morals.  He  gave 
a  moral  law  suited  to  their  low  estate.  If  Christ 
can  declare  this,  are  we  less  reverent,  if  we  say 
that  He  accommodated  Himself  to  ignorance 
also,  and  gave  His  revelation  adapted  not  only  to 
a  low  moral  sense,  but  to  low  intelligence  ?  Or 
is  it  to  God’s  glory  to  permit  divorce  for  “the 
hardening  of  men’s  hearts,”  but  dishonoring  to 
Him  to  permit  nature  to  have  its  way  in  history 
and  poetry  and  science? 

To  me  the  Bible  was  never  so  divine  as  now; 
never  so  full  of  the  truth  that  is  to  the  saving 
of  my  soul ;  never  so  worthy  to  be  preached ; 
and  yet  these  points  that  make  so  great  a  noise, 
and  are  defended  as  the  heart  of  the  truth,  are 
less  than  nothing.  One  can  not  accept  a  creed 
that  binds  him  to  positions  that  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  by  the  resolute  rejection  of  all  the 
light  which  God  gives  His  children  in  our  age. 
The  truths  of  science,  ascertained  and  demon¬ 
strated  by  scientific  discovery,  are  to  me  as  di¬ 
vine  as  any  view  of  science  in  the  Bible, — or 
even  more  divine,  as  they  are  nearer  the  exact 
truth,  and  God  is  truth.  Well  now,  if  the  Pres-, 
byterian  Church  is  gping  to  require  of  me,  not 
merely  that  I  accept  the  Bible  as  God’s  own 
word — which  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  do — 
but  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr.  Shedd  as 
to  how  it  is  the  Word ;  if  the  Church  insists  that 
thus  and  thm  only  shall  I  think ;  then  my  days 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  numbered. 

You  see  that  your  few  words  in  your  March 
letter  call  out  a  torrent.  I  do  feel  deeply  on  this 
subject.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  do  a  lasting  injury  to  the  cause 
of  truth  were  it  to  declare  now  for  the  verbal, 
“inerrant”  inspiration  of  all  parts  of  the  Word 
It  is  our  guide  in  doctrine  and  life, — no  more 
can  we  say,  no  more  do  we  need  to  say.  I  have 
studied  the  question  with  attention  for  years 
past,  and  in  the  past  six  months  I  have  gone 
all  over  it  again,  reading  everything  I*could  lay 
my  hands  on,  and  mv  mind  is  so  made  up  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  change  it  again.  I  trust  that 
no  such  dreadful  sacrifice  as  the  leaving  of  the 
Church  1  love,  will  be  necessary.  I  do  not  be- 


well  give  up  all  hope  of  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  then  have  the 
hateful  and  fatal  prospect  before  us  of  another 
campaign  of  heresy  -  hunting,  with  unlimited 
strife  and  judicial  business  iu  our  Presbyteries, 
and  another  opprobrium  of  Presbyterianism,  a 
schism,  at  the  end.  A  little  calm  wisdom,  a 
timely  abstinence  from  unwarranted  alarms  and 
exaggerated  fears,  may  save  us  from  this  shame. 


He’s  in  the  saddle  now.  Fall  in  1 
Steady,  the  whole  brigade  I 

Hill’s  at  the  ford,  cut  off—  we’ll  win 
His  way  out.  ball  and  blade ! 

What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 

What  matter  if  onr  feet  are  tom? 

“  Qnick-step !  we’re  with  him  before  dawn  I” 
'^at’s  “  Stonewall  Jackson’s  way.” 

The  sun’s  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 
Of  morning,  and,  by  George  I 

Here’s  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists, 
Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 

Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 

“  Bay’neta  and  grape  I”  hear  Stonewall  roar 

“  Charge,  Stuart  I  Pay  off  Ashby’s  score  I” 
Is  “  Stonewall  Jackson’s  way.” 

Ah,  maiden,  wait,  and  watch,  and  yearn 
For  news  of  Stonewall’s  band ! 

Ah,  widow,  read,  with  eyes  that  bum 
That  ring  upon  thy  hand ! 

Ah,  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on ! 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 

The  foe  had  better  ne’er  been  bora 
That  gets  in  “  Stonewall’s  way.” 


HERESY  AND  SCHISM. 

By  Prof.  B.  M.  Hopkins  of  Auburn  TbsologiiWJ 
Seminarv. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA.  | 

By  Bav.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Brooklyn,  May  7, 1801. 

Brooklyn  is  now  mourning  over  one  of  the 
•orest  bereavements  that  has  ever  befallen  us. 
While  this  city  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
pulpits,  it  baa  never  been  famous  for  its  philan¬ 
thropists  ;  not  many  of  its  rich  men  have  ever 
bestowed  very  large  sums  in  founding  or  endow¬ 
ing  institutions  for  the  public  benefit.  Mr. 
Chaklbs  Pratt,  whose  noble  career  ended  so 
suddenly  last  Monday,  May  4th,  was  our  Peter 
Clooper.  He  surpassed  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  amount 
of  his  generous  benefactions,  and  his  “  Pratt  In¬ 
stitute”  is  the  fmremost  institution  of  its  kind 
on  this  Continent.  When  I  took  the  Elarl  of 
Meath  to  visit  it,  he  said  to  me,  “There  is  no¬ 
thing  that  I  have  seen  in  America  that  I  would 
be  more  glad  to  transport  to  London,  than  this 
splen^d  establishment.”  Mr.  Pratt,  like  most 
of  our  notable  Americans,  rose  from  the  ranks, 
xuid  fought  his  way  up  the  ladder  by  bard  work 
and  good  common-sense.  One  evening  after  a 
long  conversation,  in  which  he  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  Benny  Franklin  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  re¬ 
marked  with  great  emphasis,  “There  is  no 
greater  humbug  in  this  world  than  the  idea 
that  the  mere  possession  of  money  can  make  a 
TTinn  happy ;  I  never  got  any  satisfaction  out  of 
mine  until  I  began  to  do  good  with  it.”  Nobly 
^d  he  rise  to  his  high  stewardship.  Within  a 
few  rods  of  each  other,  now  stand  his  magnifi- 
<5ent  “Institute”  and  the  great  “Adelphi  Acade¬ 
my”  (with  its  one  thousand  pupils),  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  benefactor,  and  the  beautiful 
“Emanuel  Church”  which  he  built.  No  citizen 
of  Brooklyn  has  left  such  splendid  and  enduring 
monuments. 


Recollections  of  PRBsmEirr  Lincoln  and  Hb 
ADMNiSTRA'noN.  By  L.  E.  Chittenden,  his 
Register  of  the  Treasury.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  189l. 

Every  year  as  it  passes,  makes  more  preeioas 
such  memories  as  are  yet  preserved  by  those 
who  knew  and  valued  our  martyr  President. 
Therefore,  though  this  book  were  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  it  is,  it  would  be  earnestly  welcomed, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  a  picture  so  evidently 
true,  and  yet  in  a  light  so  new,  of  him  whom 
each  new  picture  shows  more  admiraMe,  more 
loveable,  more  worthy  of  honor  and  of  regret, 
than  he  had  yet  been  known  to  be.  Mr.  Chit¬ 
tenden  does  not  attempt  nor'desire  to  add  one 
to  the  long  list  of  bic^;raphiee  of  Lincoln.  The 
material  for  this  work  is  drawn  from  his  note¬ 
books,  and  quickened  into  life  by  his  intense 
sympathy  and  warm  appreciation.  He  was 
necessarily  much  associated  with  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  we  feel  that  he  speaks  with  authoritr 
in  so  describing  him,  as  to  leave  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  conviction  that  this  was  in¬ 
deed  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  most  unselfish, 
most  patient,  most  devoted,  most  wise.  The 
book  is  one  which  deserves,  and  will  command, 
a  wide  reading.  It  is  in  many  places  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  novel,  as  for  instance,  where  it  brings 
out  the  state  of  feeling  in  Washington  before 
Lincoln’s  first  inauguration,  or  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  city  during  the  raid  of 
General  Early  in  1864.  Many  new  facts  are 
brought  out,  and  many  old  facts  are  placed  in 
a  truer.light.  Such  a  book  will  prove  most  val¬ 
uable  material  to  the  Yuture  historian  of  the 
time.  • 

Frederick  Douglass.  The  Colored  Orator.  By 
Frederic  May  Holland.  New  York:  Funk 
and  Wagnalis.  1891.  $1.50. 

There  is  so  much  of  vicissitude  in  the  life  of 
Frederick  Douglass,  so  much  that  is  entirely 
different  from  common  experience,  that  its  nar¬ 
ration  could  hardly  prove  other  than  interesting, 
however  it  might  be  written.  A  man  who  be¬ 
gan  life  as  a  slave,  and  who  managed  not  only 
to  free  himself  from  slavery,  but  to  break 
through  the  iron  wall  of  ignorance  and  disability 
which  hedged  him  around,  and  fit  himself  to 
be  the  champion  of  his  people’s  cause,  and  an 
important  factor  in  the  downfall  of  slavery  as  a 
system,  is  surely  no  common  man,  and  he  long 
ago  conquered  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
society.  The  public  has  been  familiar  with  the 
incidents  of  his  career,  and  the  present  author, 
if  he  has  done  little  more  than  gather  together 
and  arrange  in  order  all  that  is  already  known, 
has  at  least  made  an  interesting  book,  and  one 
which  bears  the  impress  of  substantial  accuracy. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  access  to  some 
sources  of  information  not  open  to  the  public, 
or  rather,  to  have  gathered  some  facts  not  hith¬ 
erto  made  public,  and  these  add  both  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  value  of  his  work. 

A  Gharactsribtic  of  Modern  Life.  Five  Es¬ 
says.  By  the  Author  of  The  Recreations  of 
a  Country  Parson.  New  York:  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Company.  40  cents. 

The  time  was— was  it  indeed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago?— when  any  essay  bearing  the  cog¬ 
nomen  of  The  Country  Parson,  or  the  familinr 
initials,  A.  K.  H.  B.,  would  be  eagerly  seized 
in  pretty  full  security  of  a  pleasure  to  come. 
Perhaps  these  were  written  at  that  time,  but  to 
one  who  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  older  now 
than  then,  it  does  seem  as  if  “  worry”  were  more 
“  characteristic”  of  these  times,  than  of  those. 
At  any  rate,  these  essays^  are  bright,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  of  a  wholesome  and  cheerful  tone, 
which  is  contagious  and  does  good.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  put  them  into  a  dainty  white  and 
silver  binding. 

As  It  Is  in  Heaven.  B^  Lucy  Larcom.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton,  Mifi9in  ana  Company. 

A  little  volume  which  will  bring  much  of 
strength  and  cheer  to  sorrowing  hearts.  Thwe 
is  none  of  the  literalness  here  which  has  dis¬ 
figured  some  suggestive  books  (m  the  future 
state.  Miss  Larcom  does  not  try  to  measure 
things  spiritual  by  things  material,  nmr  to  give 
accurate  description  of  things  unutterable  in 
terms  of  physical  science.  But  her  imagina¬ 
tion  does  to  some  degree  interpret  those  mys¬ 
teries,  and  to  those  deep  questionings  which  so 
cruelly  importune  us  in  hours  of  bereavement, 
her  heart  does  make  some  not  unsatisfactory 
answer.  Much  of  this  little  book  consists  in  apt 
and  beautiful  quotations  from  other  writers, 
who  have  felt  much  as  well  as  thought  much  in 
these  lines,  and  who  have  known  how  to  trans¬ 
late  those  thoughts  and  feelings  into  words. 

Supplemental  Lessons.  Primary  Grade.  By 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Knox.  Philadelphia:  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication  amd  Sabbath- 
School  Work.  85  cents. 

These  lessons  are  not  explanatory  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Series  of  Lessons,  but  as  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  supplemental  to  them.  This,  in  infant 
and  primary  classes,  must  often  be  a  necessity ; 
there  are  lessons  in  the  r^;ular  course  which 
can  hardly  furnish  such  'children  with  profitable 
material  for  thirty  or  thirty -five  minutes  study.. 
These  lessons  comprise  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
(Commandments,  the  Beatitudes,  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm,  and  certain  hymns— all  excellent, 
and  many  of  them  necessary  subjects  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  younger  children. 

The  Iron  Game.  A  Tale  of  the  War.  By  Henry 
F.  Keenan.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
(Company.  1891.  $1. 

Mr.  Keenan  apparently  is  more  at  home  in 
the  war  than  in  literature.  Not  that  his  is 
altogether  a  ’prentice  hand  with  the  pen;  this 
is  not  his  first  novel.  But  the  peaceful  weapon 
seems  hardly  to  have  attained  the  ease  and 
freedom  which  we  can  well  believe  his  musket 
or  his  sword  once  knew.  There  is,  however,  a 
ring  of  patriotism,  a  fire  of  loyalty  in  this  book, 
which  quite  redeems  its  minor  blemishes.  Young 
people  to  whom  the  war  is  merely  dead  history, 
will  here  find  some  of  its  phases  taking  on  the 
garments  of  life.  And  to  make  any  phases  of 
history  to  live,  is  no  mean  achievement. 

The  Reproduction  of  Geographical  Forms. 
By  Jacques  W.  Redway.  Boston:  D.^  C. 
Heath  and  (Company. 

An  admirable  little  book.  It  teaches  how  we 
may  actually  teach  geography,  that  is,  may  give 
the  pupil  a  real  notion  of  this  world  of  ours,  and 
of  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  one  another. 
This  is  to  be  done  in  great  measure  by  sand- 
and-clay  modelling  of  geographical  forms,  and 
by  map-drawing,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  book 
work,  but  in  much  greater  proportion  to  it  than 
is  often  deemed  practicable.  One  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  method  here  detailed,  is  that  it 
includes  much  out-of-door  wwk — a*  real  boon  to 
young  children. 

One  Hundred  Poems.  By  Jane  A.  Van  Allen, 
A.M.  New  York:  J.  8.  OgUvis.  95  cents. 

These  are  religious  poems,  of  a  popular  char¬ 
acter,  many  of  which  could  be  aj^iropriatdy  set 
to  music  for  prayer-meeting  use. 


[With  the  General  Assembly  only  a  week  dlstaiit, 
all  things  converge  toward  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  omit  much  of  our  usual  correspondence  to 
give  place  to  several  communications  touching  that 
which  is  at  this  moment  the  absorbing  question. 
Ed.  EvanoelistI. 

For  those  of  us  whose  memory  runs  back  to 
the  year  1887,  and  to  the  events  preceding  it 
that  culminated  in  the  great  disruption  of  our 
CSiurch,  the  present  condition  of  things  is  full 
of  anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  the  “exscinding  act,”  by 
which  four  great  Synods  were  declared  to  be 
“neither  in  form  nor  in  fact  Presbyterian,”  and 
flung  ruthlessly  out  of  the  Church  they  loved 
and  served,  was  both  a  crime  and  a  blunder. 
It  was  a  crime  against  Cihrist  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Church;  and  it  was  a  blunder  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  useless,  impolitic,  and  found-i, 
ed  on  ignorant  prejudice,  on  party  spirit,  and  on; 
entire  misconception  as  to  the  actual  facts  in" 
the  case.  But  the  guilty  parties  were  not  so" 
much  the  accidental  majority  in  the  General 
Assembly  which  adopted  the  fatal  exscinding 
resolutions,  as  it  was  those  who  by  sowing  sus¬ 
picions  among  brethren,  by  reckless  charges  of 
heresy,  and  perpetually  blowing  the  trumpet  of 
strife,  exasperated  one  part  of  the  Church 
against  the  other,  until  a  breach  became  in¬ 
evitable.  The  churches  in  C!entral  and  Western 
New  York,  were  inclined  on  a  few  points  to  a 
modified  (Calvinism;  but  without  a  solitary  ex¬ 
ception,  they  and  their  pastors  held  to  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  “as  containing  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures.”  No  such 
anomalv  as  a  Pelagian  Presbyterian  existed 
among  them.  As  respects  their  constitution, 
it  is  true  that  some  of  the  churches  were  im¬ 
perfectly  organized,  not  having  boards  of  el¬ 
ders.  This  w'as  done  under  the  authority  Of 
the  General  Assembly  itself,  and  the  evil  was 
in  a  process  of  steady  and  not  slow  elimination, 
when  the  blow  of  the  exscinding  act  fell. 

With  the  single  exception  just  noticed,  these 
churches  were  “Presbyterian  in  form  and  in 
fact,  ”  and  there  were  none  in  the  whole  body 
more  intelligently  and  loyally  Calvinistic.  How 
then  did  it  come  about  that  such  churches  were 
at  a  single  blow  severed  from  the  unity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ?  Simply  by  reason  of  false 
representations,  exaggerated  alarms,  and  vague 
rumors  of  heresy  and  disorder.  There  were  men 
in  those .  times  actuated  by  a  zeal  without 
knowledge,  who  made  it  their  unhappy  busi¬ 
ness  to  sow  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  a  portion 
of  the  (Church,  and  hurry  them  on  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  only  the  sharp  surgery  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  knife,  could  save  the  entire  body  from 
the  eating  cancer  of  heresy.  The  ruin  of  the 
C^hurch’s  peace  that  followed,  the  alienations 
and  distractions,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
trials  that  marked  the  ensuing  years,  ought  to 
be  too  well  remembered  to.  make  it  needful  to 
rehearse  them. 

But  half  a  century  has  passed,  and  all  that 
story  has  been  sufficiently  forgotten  to  sharpen 
the  appetite  of  “God’s  foolish  people,”  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  for  another  scene  of  strife  and  disor¬ 
der.  Just  as  in  the  years  preceding  1887,  there 
are  alarmists  who  are  raising  the  cry  that  the 
faith  is  in  danger,  and  an  evidently  systematic 
attempt  is  making  to  organize  a  crusade  against 
rational  progress  in  theology  and  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation.  For  it  is  not  against  Prof.  Briggs 
alone  that  the  war-cry  is  being  sounded.  Prof. 
Briggs  is  merely  the  foremost  representative  of 
a  largejschool  of  opinion  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  standard-bearer  of  that  host  of 
diligent  and  devout  students  of  the  Word  of 
God,  who  will  not  consent  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  light  which  the  best  modern  scholarship 
is  throwing  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures.  That 
this  is  so,  appears  already  in  the  fact  that,  while 
many  Presbyteries  have  ignored  the  subject  al¬ 
together,  others  have  decisively  voted  down  a 
proposition  to  overture  the  General  Assembly  to 
take  action  against  Prof.  Briggs.  Let  those 
then  who  are  instigating  judicial  proceedings  in 
this  case,  look  at  the  matter  fairly,  and  see 
what  they  have  before  them.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  another  possible,  or  even  probable,  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  heresy  is  a 
sin,  no  less  is  schism;  and  a  causeless  schism 
like  that  of  1837,  is  a  grievous  offence  against 
Christ  and  His  Church. 

And  now  what  are  the  “heresies”  that  are  to 
justify  this  wrong  against  Presbyterianism  and 
Christianity  ?  Prof.  Briggs  holds  to  the  dyna¬ 
mic  rather  than  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspi¬ 
ration.  Is  that  a  heresy?  It  was  held  by  many 
of  the  early  Fathers,  and  is  held  by  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  evangelical  ministers  of  Christ’s 
Gospel  now.  He  denies  the  authenticity  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  canonical  books.  Who  ever  heard  of 
its  being  an  article  of  the  faith,  to  hold  that 
Moses  wrote  the  Book  of  Numbers,  or  Paul  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews?  Prof.  Briggs  thinks 
that  under  that  general  superintendency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  all  essential  truth  was 
infallibly  revealed,  some  minor  inadvertences 
respecting  chronology  or  history,  may  have  been 
allowed  to  creep  in.  Is  that  heretical?  Is  it 
heretical  to  doubt  whether  a  dead  man  was  re 
stored  to  life  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bones  of  Elisha,  or  whether  an  iron  axe-head 
swam,  in  consequence  of  a  stick  being^hrown 
into  the  water?  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges, 
to  doubt  whether  an  angel  went  down  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  season  and  troubled  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
A  careful  historical  criticism  has  rejected  the 
story  as  a  superstitims  fable,  but  scores  of  min 
isters  probably  continue  to  repeat  that  falsehood 
as  often  as  they  read  John  v.  to  their  congrega¬ 
tions. 

Of  all  the  other  “heresies”  charged  against 
Prof.  Briggs,  it  may  be  allowed  at.most  that 
they  are  open  questions,  or  infelicities  of  ex¬ 
pression,  or  even  non-essential  errors.  Not  one 
of  them  touches  the  foundations  of  the  faith. 
Not  one  of  them  is  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
consistent  with  the  pledge  which  he  subscribed 
at  his  ordination,  or  at  his  inauguration  as  Pro 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  “accepted  the  dkmfession  of  Faith 
and  the  Clatechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly  as  containing  the  system  of  DOCffKfNE 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  vroim 
teach  nothing  that,  in  his  opinioq,  was  roh- 
trary  to  them.”  In  what  particular  has  Prof. 
Briggs  violated  this  pledge?  Different  theories 
of  inspiration,  different  views  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  miracles,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  may  be  held  without  involving  any 
divergence  from  the  evangelical  system.  If  a 
man  is  to  be  made  an  offender  for  a  word,  if 
some  violation  of  the  canons  of  literary  taste  is 
to  be  accounted  a  heresy,  and  all  study  of  the 
Scriptures  to  be  cramped  down  to  the  conditions 
of  the  scholarship  of  half  a  century  ago,  we  may 


HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  A  COUNTRY  PASTOR. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  May  5,  1891. 

My  Dear  Evangelist:  If  “ the  battle  of  the 
gods,”  which  the  theological  strife,  now  on, 
may  be  called,  wiU  give  room  for  a  little,  a  “  free 
lance”  would  be  pleased  to  have  its  swing.  May 
a  quiet  pastor  from  the  wilderness  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve,  take  a  hwd  in  the  debate  of  Sem¬ 
inary  professors  ?  Possibly  not  in  the  same  way, 
certainly  not  from  the  same  point  of  view.  But 
for  a  reason  why,  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  a 
deep  interest  felt  in  the  scattered  congregations, 
and  by  their  pastors,  about  this  storm  now  rag¬ 
ing  in  the  upper  air. 

Prof.  Briggs  is  only  known  to  me  through  his 
books,  and  the  noble  Review  into  which  he  put 
the  steam,  while  others  put  on  the  brakes,  and 
his  famous  “  Inaugural. ”  Let  me  say  that  enough 
has  been  cuefully  gleaned  concerning  him,  to 
demand  of  me,  as  a  Bible  student,  peculiar  re¬ 
spect  for  the  sweep  and  accuracy  of  his  scholar¬ 
ship.  In  all  this  controversy  I  have  seen  no  due 
acknowledgment  of  his  sacred  and  extensive 
learning.  After  a  studious  perusal  of  “Whith¬ 
er,  ”  analytically,  for  a  special  purpose,  I,  in  all 
candor,  pronounce  it  the  ripest,  richest,  fresh¬ 
est,  fullest  volume  touching  the  religion  of  this 
closing  century,  I  know  anything  about. 

The  “  Inaugural,  ”  in  its  emphatic  statements 
and  peculiar  declarations,  bristling  everywhere 
with  Briggsisms,  was  demanded  by  the  occasion, 
which  it  was  produced  to  grace.  Less  would 
have  been  cowardly:  more,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  have  been  impossible.  I  arise  from  its 
perusal  with  a  stronger  faith  than  I  ever  had  be¬ 
fore,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  line  of  our 
defence  is  higher  and  surer.  It  is  a  reverent 
treatise  of  sacred  things.  He  would  but  “laugh 
away”  the  folly  of  defenders  who  stake  their 
all  upon  the  lower  and  outer  lines.  He  has 
been  censured  for  quoting  “Whither”  in  the 
footnotes  to  the  address.  I  think  this  ample 
reference  to  his  past  teachings,  is  a  rebuke  to 
opposers,  who  have  been  so  long  in  waking  up 
to  the  existence  of  his  dangerous  heresy  I  An 
Assembly  that  has  borne  so  long  with  “  Whith¬ 
er,”  would  prove  itself  to  have  been  napping,  if 
it  should  now  try  to  wake  up  under  the  “  Inau¬ 
gural”  echoes  of  “Whither.” 

If  the  coming  General  Assembly  will  make 
the  Briggs  affair  a  bone  of  contention,  and  stir  up 
the  spirit  of  strife  over  this  matter,  and  preju¬ 
dice  the  Pesbyteries  upon  this  issue,  I  fear  the 
smouldering  fires  that  have  been  covered  during 
this  whole  Revision  movement,  will  burst  forth. 

If  a  General  Assembly  shall  put  its  mailed 
lEmd  upon  this  man,  who  exfuesses  the  spirit 
of'safe  and  yet  progressive  Biblical  scholarship, 
ikwill  do  a  most  unwise  and  hazardous  thing; 
fw  multitudes  in  otff  beloved  Church  have  come 
to  ask,  not  “  What  is  tradition  ?”  or  “  What  is 
Ckdvinism?”  or  “What  is  it  safe  or  dangerous 
for  us  to  say?”  but,  “What  is  truth?”  And 
while  they  say  this,  they  bow  with  Prof.  Briggs 
most  devoutly  at  His  feet,  who  said,  “I  am  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.” 

I  am  very  truly  one  of  them,  and  yours, 

Daniel  H.  Evans. 


THE  LATE  DR.  HENRY  B.  SMITH  ON  THE 
WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION. 

DzAR  Db.  Fnet.n In  lookins  over  my  father’s  mann- 
script  lecture  notes,  I  have  recently  come  across  a  paper 
which  contains  the  fullest  expression  of  his  views  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
his  writings.  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Chi  Alpha 
Society.  Its  subject  was  “The  Theological  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Differences  of  the  Old  School  and  New  School 
Presbyterians.”  I  will  omit  portions  which  do  not  refer 
to  the  Confession.  Faithfully  yours, 

'  Hbmrt  Goodwin  Smith. 

Freehold.  New  Jersey,  May  8d,  1891. 


The  point  of  starting,  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  from  which  the  differences  may  be¬ 
come  somewhat  intelligible,  is  the  Westminster 
Ckinfession  of  Faith.  This  is  the  received  doc¬ 
trinal,  Calvinistic  standard  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I.  The  first  point  is  the  more  or  less  strict 
adhesion  to  the  very  words  of  this  venerable 
summary  in  setting  forth  the  doctrines.  A 
perfect  Old  School  man  would  be  one  who 
should  take  it  in  an  unmitigated  sense,  and  its 
terms  as  absolute,  and  the  “end  of  all  strife.” 
But  such  a  man  does  not  exist,  even  at  Prince¬ 
ton. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  as  a  system,  is  the 
idea  of  the  Ckivenants.  The  Dutch  gave  it  the 
most  perfect  expression.  This  is  not  the  origi¬ 
nal  Calvinism.  Hodge  says  the  leading  idea  of 
Old  School  orthodoxy,  is  that  of  Divine  sover¬ 
eignty  ;  but  that  is  not  the  specific  idea  of  the 
Westminster  (Confession  as  a  system.  General¬ 
ly,  under  this  head,  we  may  say,  for  the  final 
statement  of  doctrine,  after  all  due  explanation, 
a  thorough  Old  School  man  would  prefer  to  abide 
by  the  words  of  the  Confession,  and  a  New 
School  man  would  rather  prefer  some  less  indis¬ 
tinct  words.  The  words  of  the  Confession  have 
become  vague,  and  must,  from  the  stress  of' 
controversy.  (So  as  to  judgment  about  heresy.) 

n.  Another  characteristic  difference  is  this: 
having,  or  not  having,  besides  the  Confession,  a 
system  of  philosophy,  ethical  or  mental.  I 
mean  the  conscious  possession  of  it,  for  every 
man  has  something  of  it.  Old  School  Presby¬ 
terians  have  no  ethical  or  metaphysical  system  as 
such.  New  England  has  both — Berkeley,  Reid, 
Edwards,  etc.  This  is  another  generic  difference 
leading  to  important  results ;  grant  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  philosophy  of  religion,  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  of  its  being  rational,  agreeable  to  right  rea¬ 
son,  in  harmony  with  the  intellect,  and  there 
will  arise  different  and  freer  statements  of  doc¬ 
trine.  Hodge  says  expressly  there  is  mystery, 
etc. ;  and  yet  this  mystery'  is  not  in  the  words 
of  the  Bible,  but  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

III.  As  to  the  Bible.  New  School  theology  is 
from  the  Bible  by  induction.  Old  School  the¬ 
ology  receives  the  Confession  as  ultimate.  The 
New  School  [holds]  a  freer  position,  more  close  to 
the  Bible,  to  the  interpretation  of  that,  not  to  the 
defence  of  a  laid-down  dogmatic  system.  This 
is  a  consequence  of  the  first  difference. 

(Points  IV.  and  V.  are  omitted.) 

VI.  A  full  classification  (of  parties)  would  be 
I,  Those  who  swallow  the  undivided  Ckinfeseion 
literally ;  perhaps  some  in  the  South  and  West : 
but  even  Hodge  does  not.  2,  Those  who  hold  to 
the  words  by  means  of  explanation.  3,  Those 
who  stand  on  the  general  Calvinistic  basis  of 
New  England,  Edwardean  theology;  this  repre¬ 
sents  the  body  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church  and  of  New  England.  4,  New  England 
Hopkinsianism.  5,  Taylor  and  Finney’s  school. 
These  may  be  reduced  to  three:  Princeton,  ex 
treme  New  England,  and  moderate  Presbyteri¬ 
anism. 

VII.  Characteristics  of  the  three:  1,  Prince¬ 
ton,  given  already.  2,  Extreme  New  England 
views,  individualism,  absolute  power  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  self-love  scheme,  ability,  governmental 
theory  of  the  atonement,  ethics  and  psychology 
before  theology,  Christ  secondary  in  their 
schemes,  and  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  the 
moral  system.  8,  Characteristics  of  the  body  of 
New  School  Presbyterian  theology :  (a)  The  Ckm- 
fession  of  Faith,  of  historical  and  conserving 
value,  not  absolute.  The  Bible  the  main -source 
of  truth  and  doctrine,  and  philosophy  not  mere¬ 
ly  useful,  but  necessary,  (b)  We  ought  to  seek 
to  reconcile  the  diverging  systems  within  the 
Calvinistic  Church,  especially  on  the  points  of 
sovereignty  and  free  agency,  ability  and  inabil¬ 
ity,  depravity  and  actual  transgression,  benevo¬ 
lence  and  justice  in  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
Not  tenacious  for  the  terms,  nor  yet  interpret¬ 
ing  them  as  poetry.  (c)  A  progressive  theology, 
not  the  final  system,  (d)  Application  of  the 
Christian  system  practically  and  directly  to  the 
wants  of  society,  to  the  reform  of  society  in  all 
things,  (e)  Greater  freedom  about  the  Churc*h 
and  benevolent  societies,  (f)  A^  to  specific 
points:  the  sinner  convinced  of  sin  and  sover¬ 
eignty,  rather  than  of  ability ;  freedom,  and  not 
power,  the  ultimate  fact;  as  to  the  atonement, 
a  real  sacrifice,  a  depravity  of  the  race  as  well 
as  of  the  individual ;  natural  and  moral  ability, 
Christ  the  great  centre  of  theology. 

VIII.  The  immense  importance  of  the  position 
of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  (Church.  It  is 
between  extremes,  with  elements  from  both ;  it 
may  be  the  reconciling  medium,  it  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  either,  and  stronger  than  both,  if  it 
becomes  what  it  should  be. 


I  have  just  been  reading  with  keen  interest 
the  new  biography  of  Charles  G.  Finney,  by 
Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright  of  the  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  a  fine  portraiture 
of  the  pulpit  power  ancl  the  theological  system 
of  a  man,  who  for  intellectual  strength  and 
spiritual  insight,  was  by  all  odds  the  king  of 
American  evangelists.  Among  his  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  converts,  were  many  eminent  lawyers 
and  merchants ;  he  was  one  of  the  great  moving 
forces  in  our  American  (Christianity.  I  wish 
that  Professor  Wright  had  told  us  more  of  Dr. 
Finney’s  unique  personality;  and  he  strangely 
•forgets  to  tril  us  anything  of  his  beautiful  old 
age,  or  even  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death !  The  biography  is  left  quite  unfinished. 

After  laying  down  the  book,  I  got  out  and 
reperused  some  of  Finney’s  characteristic  and 
very  precious  letters.  In  one  of  them,  written 
in  February,  1873,  are  the  following  sentences : 
“While  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  you  would  think  me  crazy  in  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  you  to  come  and  be  my  successor  in  this 
pastorate  at  Oberlin?  I  left  in  New  York  the 
largest  congregation  in  the  United  States,  to 
^me  here  and  preach  to  thousands  on  thousands 
of  students;  and  although  frequently  urged  to 
leave  this  field  and  labor  in  the  greatest  cities 
-of  this  country  and  of  England,  I  have  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  there  is  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  field  of  ministerial  labor  in  the  world.  I 
know  that  you  have  a  great  congregation  in 
.  Brooklyn,  a^  are  mightily  prospered  in  your 
labors ;  but  your  flock  does  not  contain  a  thou¬ 
sand  students  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of 
education  from  year  to  year.  Surely  your  field 
in  Brooklyn  is  not  more  important  than  mine 
was  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York, 
nor  can  your  people  be  more  attached  to  you  than 
mine  were  to  me.  I  wish  that  you  would  come 
without  delay  and  see  Oberlin  for  yourself.” 

Now  that  President  Finney  has  been  in  his 
grave  for  sixteen  years,  I  may  venture  to  take 
off  the  seal  of  secrecy  from  a  letter  which  I  hold 
more  precious  than  any  one  received  during  a 
long  ministerial  lite.  We  had  never  met  per¬ 
sonally.  and  he  knew  that  I  was  a  Presbyterian 
graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  held 
staunchly  to  the  theological  views  of  my  beloved 
teacher.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  with  whom  he  had 
such  warm  controversies  thirty-five  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  letter  showed  how  entirely  the  con¬ 
troversies  between  “  Old”  and  “  New  School”  had 
already  become  obsolete.  When  I  mentioned 
this  letter  to  Dr.  Hodge  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  was  both  startled  and  gratified,  and 
he  simply  remarked  that  “his  brother  Finney 
became  very  sweet  and  mellow  in  his  later 
years.”  So  true  it  is  that  time  and  grice  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  each  other  have  removed 
the  asperities  of  many  a  theological  conflict,  and 
turned  the  sharp  swords  of  controversy  into 
pruning-hooks  of  love  in  the  vineyard  of  a  com¬ 
mon  Saviour  and  Lord.  We  look  back  now  to 
the  bitter  contentions  and  the  disruption  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  with  utter  amaze¬ 
ment. 

In  like  manner  the  effect  of  time  and  of  con¬ 
stant  intercourse,  has  been  to  smooth  away  the 
•old  asperities  that  for  too  long  survived  our  Civil 
War.  During  my  visit  to  the  South,  I  have 
found  that  everywhere  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  held  in  the  deepest  veneration.  They 
Are  coming  to  be  as  proud  of  him  as  we  are. 
All  Northerners  who  honor  a  stalwart  manhood 
AS  well  as  splendid  military  genius,  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  admiration  for  the  “  Blue-Light 
Presbyterian  elder,”  Stonewall  Jackson.  Ck>n- 
versing  with  his  excellent  and  accomplished 
•widow  recently,  I  told  her  that  in  my  humble 
judgment,  the  finest  of  all  the  Southern  lyrics 
produced  during  the  War,  was  the  one  in  honor 
•of  her  husband.  It  was  written  by  one  of  his 
•old  soldiers,  and  sung  by  his  Brigade  around 
their  camp-fires.  At  the  request  of  the  Editor 
•of  The  Evangelist,  in  whose  ofll  %  I  met  this 
noble  Southern  woman,  I  send  this  ringing  war 
song,  whiclf  many  of  my  readers  may  have  nev¬ 
er  seen: 

“STdNBWALL  JACKSON’S  WAY.” 

Come,  stack  arms,  men !  Pile  on  the  rails, 

Stir  up  the  camp-flre  bright ; 

No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 

We’U  make  a  roaring  night. 

Here  ShenandoKh  brawls  along. 

There  bnrlv  Blae  R'dge  echoes  strong. 

To  sweU  the  brigade’s  rousing  song 
Of  “StOMwall  Jackson’s  way.” 

We  see  him  now — the  old  slouched  hat 
Cooked  o’er  his  eye  askew. 

The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat. 

So  oalm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 

The  “  Blue-Light  Eider  ”  knows  ’em  well ; 

Bays  he,  “  That’s  Banks— he's  fond  of  shell ; 

Lord  save  his  soul  1  we’ll  give  him  ’’—well, 

”  That’s  Stonewall  Jackson’s  way.” 

BUenoe  1  ground  arms  1  kneel,  all  I  caps  off ! 

Old  Blue-Light's  going  to  pray. 

Btrangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff  I  ^ 

Attention  I  it’s  his  way.  . 

Appealing  from  his  native  sod,  ^ ^ 

In/ormapoMperfetoGod-  V  ‘V'w  V 

**  Lay  bare  thine  arm,  stretch  forth  thy  rMl 
Amen!”  That's  “Stone wall’s  way.” 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  GENEVA  AND  THE 
ABUSED  LATIN  THESIS  AGAIN. 

The  dispute  about  quid  and  quod,  to  which  S. 
M.  H.  calls  attentiou  in  1'he  Evangelist  of 
April  80th,  is  indeed  amusing:  but  surely  that 
accomplished  scholar  cannot  mean  to  assert  that 
quid  sit  peccatum  is  the  only  proper  translation 
of  the  direct  question,  “What  is  sin”?  Were 
the  question  indirect,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  dispute  about  the  propriety  of  employing 
the  subjunctive.  But  all  the  grammatical  au¬ 
thorities  concur  in  assigning  to  the  indicative, 
as  one  of  its  functions,  “  to  inquire  after  a  fact,  ” 
as  Nonne  expulsus  est  patriot  One  of  the  very 
best  elementary  Latin  books  recently  published 
(Leighton’s  First  Steps),  lays  it  down  explicitly 
that  “  direct,  simple  questions  are  generally  in¬ 
troduced  by  interrogative  words,  and  as  a  rule, 
fak$  their  verbs  in  the  indicative”  (p.388).  One 
of  (he  examples  given  is,  “  quisnam  in  horto  am- 
bulcUt”  (Ans.  Csesar.)  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  phrase  quid  agis  t  The  author  of  the 
Vulgate,  to  which  S.  H.  M.  commends  candi¬ 
dates,  knew  something  of  Latin ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  write  “  quae  est  enim  vita  vestra  t  ” 
To  render  quid  est  peccatum,  as  S.  M.  H.  does, 
by  the  words  “sin  is  something,”  would  be  to 
give  quid  a  meaning  which  it  has  only  in 
phrases  like  nequid,  siquid,  &c.  Our  conclusion 
is  that  quid  est  peccatum  as  a  rendering  of  the 
direct  question,  “  What  is  sin  ?”  is  good,  honest 
Latin ;  and  that  the  Latin  Thesis  is  a  good  thing, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fun  that  is  made  of  it^ 

ClJtticus. 


CORRECTING  A  REDACTION. 

Editor  Nzw  York  Evanokust: 

Dear  Sir— In  last  week’s  Evangelist  appear¬ 
ed  a  story  about  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  and 
the  abused  Latin  thesis,  which  was  pronounced 
by  (he  writer  “too  good  to  be  lost.”  Unfortun¬ 
ately  for  the  excellent  joke,  it  is  also  a  litlle 
too  good  to  be  true ;  and  as  it  reflects  rather  un¬ 
fairly  upon  the  scholarship  and  good  sense  of 
the  Presbytery,  will  you  kindly  publish  a  cor¬ 
rection  from  one  who  was  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  question  ?  It  is  true  that  “  Quod  pecca¬ 
tum  est”  was  suggested  as  the  subject  for  a  Lat¬ 
in  thesis,  but  the  correction  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  offered,  and  after  some  pleasantry  ac¬ 
cepted,  was  not  “  Quid  est  pec6atum”  as  stated 
by  S.  M.  H.,  but  ^Quid  peccatum  sit,”  in  ^he 
very  language  which  he  himself  recommends. 
There  was  noue  of  the  helpless  perplexity  and 
disagreement  which  he  has  pictured,  no  motion 
to  omit  the  Latin  thesis  iu  assigning  trial  pieces 
te  the  candidate  for  licensure,  no  thought  of 
leaving  to  the  candidate  himself  the  wording  of 
his  sul^ect.  Later  in  the  day  a  proposition  to 
overture  General  Assembly  to  take  steps  toward 
abolishing  the  Latin  thesis  was  rejected. 

These  are  the  facts  as  they  occurred.  The 
story  published  last  week  was  the  myth  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Of  course  no  one  believes 
that  tilrn  fabulous  part  of  the  narrative  originat¬ 
ed  with  the  scholarly  gentleman  over  whose  in¬ 
itials  it  appears  in  The  Evangelist.  He  was 
oniy'the  “  final  redactor”  of  a  legend  which  he 
doubtless  supposed  to  be  entirely  historical. 
But  aA'he  has  unintentionally  done  an  injustice 
to  his  .brethren,  by  publishing  against  them  a 
tale  of  such  marvellous  inaccuracy,  will  he  not 
now  nrske  amends  and  translate  for  them  “jpee- 
cavit”  Yeurs  respectfully,  Henry  A.  Porter. 

Ovid,  May  5. 180L 


A  PLE  4  FOR  JUDICIAL  CALMNESS. 

I  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  approval 
of  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Swing  of  the 
Orthodox  Pendulum.”  It  was  most  timely.  The 
letter  of  the  Bible  is  not  in  as  much  danger  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  There  is  serious  danger 
that  the  Church  be  “stampeded” into  unwise  ac¬ 
tion.  As  the  “  Anvil  Chorus,  ”  has  been  ringing 
through  the  papers  and  the  Presbyteries,  the 
feeling  has  increased  with  me  that  Professor 
Briggs  is  being  subjected  to  a  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  brethren  which  none  of  us  would  rel¬ 
ish  for  ourselves.  Admitting  that  his  “rasping 
tone”  has^  been  the  occasion  of  the  storm,  and 
admitting  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  utterances, 
is  it  quite  fair  for  brethren  and  Presbyteries  to 
prejudice  the  CSiurch,  to  condemn  him  before 
he  is  tried  and  heard  in  his  own  defence  ? 

The  approval  of  the  act  of  the  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  Directors  in  transferring  Dr. 
Briggs  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Theology,  must 
come  before  the  General  Assembly.  The  matter 
needs  to  be  handled  wisely. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question. 
I  am  tiynking  only  of  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  Church  to  day.  We  will  not  throw 
aside  God’s  word,  neither  will  we  go  back  into 
the  mediaeval  scholastic  or  post- reformation  con¬ 
ditions  of  thought.  Our  vows  require  us  to  be 
not  only  defenders  of  the  faith  but  also  students 
of  the  psaoe  and  unity  of  the  (Thurch.  We  do 
not  want  any  less  liberty  of  thought  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Repression  «of  free  investiga¬ 
tion  makes  about  as  many  infidels  as  recklessness 
of  thought  do^.  J.  G.  Mabon. 

Metuchen,  N.  J. 


An  ex-Navy  officer,  now  a  successful  business 
man  in  New  York,  after  listening  to  the  telling 
sermon  of  Dr.  Cuyler,  and  the  other  interesting 
exercises  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society  in  Dr.  Coe's  church,  remarked 
to  a  ministerial  friend  on  the  way  home,  “Why 
don’t  the  ministers  ever  pray  for  sailors?  I  am 
always  on  the  watch  for  something  of  the  kind, 
some  word  of  petition,  for  the  men  who  carry 
^  the  country’s  commerce,  defend  its  coasts, 
transport  numberless  voyagers  on  all  wa- 
tien,  but  I  never  hear  them  referred  to.”  Here 
is  surely  a  needed  rubric  in  the  unwritten  lit¬ 
urgy  of  our  churches. 


. .  - 
V‘- '  ’  •  ■  ■  ' 
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THE  HPI8COPAI4  FUNCTION  OF 
PRESBYTERY. 

A  Sermon  I>«Umred  B«A>r«  the  Prmbyteiy  of  Bnf* 

ftOo,  April  ISth,  18S1,  bp  the  Mod.mtor,  B«t. 

Snmnel  T.  Clarke. 

TRXr.—That  vehich  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the 
eart  of  all  the  Churche*.  3  Cor.  YI.  38. 

In  the  great  procession  of  busy  toilers  in  onr 
country  to-day,  there  is  found  at  times  no  more 
lonely  or  solitary  figure  than  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Presbyterian  minister.  The  isolation  of  the 
monasteries  and  cloisters  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  sociability  itself  compared  with  the  solitude 
of  some  Presbyterian  manses.  In  many  West¬ 
ern  parishes  the  pastor  is  for  years  painfully 
alone.  The  traditional  sacredness  of  the  cloth 
excludes  from  his  intimacy  even  the  few  of 
kindred  tastes  about  him..  In  cities  too,  at 
times,  the  increasing  influence  of  parish  compe¬ 
tition  shuts  up  the  minister  like  an  oyster  in 
his  shell.  It  comes  to  pass  in  this  way,  that 
while  toilers  in  politics  and  commerce,  and  those 
who  compose  the  faculties  of  our  Universities 
and  schools,  are  all  yoked  up  together  in  their 
daily  life,  the  ministry  of  the  period  walks 
through  life  in  single  file,  and  far  apart  at  that. 
The  penalty  of  being  a  clergyman  is  thus  in 
some  cases  that  his  whole  work  becomes  a 
monograph ;  his  whole  life  a  monotone ;  and  his 
only  estate  at  death  a  small  white  monument 

The  theme  selected  for  consideration  to-night 
is  the  Episcopal  function  of  Presbytery,  one  not 
wholly  unrelated  to  that  phase  of  ministerial 
life  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
In  the  current  literature  of  the  Church  of  late 
the  expression  “  Episcopal  function”  is  found  to 
^pear  with  growing  frequency.  Many  instances 
of  this  might  be  cited.  One  single  specimen, 
however,  will  illustrate  how  this  term  is  com¬ 
ing  into  use  in  multitudes  of  articles  that  treat 
of  the  varied  aspects  of  Church  life  in  our  belov¬ 
ed  communion.  One  of  the  ofScials.  of  our 
Church  in  an  editorial  In  “  The  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  ”  a  month  or  two  ago  said :  “  There 
has  been  a  failure  of  late  to  a  large  degree  to 
give  the  Church  the  Episcopal  fostering  care  of 
Presbytery.”  Other  periodicals  of  the  Church 
have  dwelt  at  length  upon  impressions  claimed 
to  be  general,  that  too  much  of  the  valuable 
time  of  Presbytery  was  being  consumed  in  work 
that  partook  of  a  semi-secular,  or  routine  nature, 
and  that  there  was  a  growing  preponderance  of 
debate  over  what  might  be  designated  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  Presbyterial  work.  The  Elders,  too,  have 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  some  instances  express¬ 
ing  a  suspicion  that  the  meetings  were  not  prac¬ 
tical  enough,  and  that  they  felt  at  times  as 
though  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  them  that 
warranted  such  an  expenditure  of  time  on  their 
part  in,  attendance  upon  them.  So  numerous 
have  references  of  this  kind  been  of  late,  that 
it  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  by  leading  and 
influential  authorities  as  a  statement  needing 
no  proof,  that  there  is  inherent  in  Presbytery 
such  a  thing  as  Episcopal  responsibility,  and  that 
this  at  present  is  not  adequately  recognized.  It 
is  appropriate  sometimes  that  the  sermon  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  retiring  moderator  should  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  Condo  ad  Clerum.  Addressing  par¬ 
ticularly  at  this  time  the  ministry,  this  import 
ant  subject  has  been  selected  for  the  reason 
that  attention  seems  to  be  turning  so  much  to 
it,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  whose  consideration 
seems  to  promise  much  practical  benefit  to  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches.  In  considering  the  theme  of 
the  Episcopal  function  of  Presbytery,  let  us  in¬ 
quire,  1 :  What  is  meant  by  this  form  of  Pres- 
byterial  oversights  3;  In  what  cases  would  it 
prove  especially  beneficial  ?  8 :  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  it  can  be  constitutionally  strengthened  ? 

1:  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  Episcopal 
function  of  Presbytery.  When  the  young  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  goes  into  the  little  village  which  con¬ 
stitutes  his  first  parish,  and  timidly  steps  out 
upon  the  platform  tp  face  his  people  for  the  first 
time,  he  finds  himself,  he  tells  ns,  unexpected¬ 
ly  brave,  fearless  and  strong,  for  he  realizes, 
as  never  before,  that  the  whole  hierarchy  in 
Europe  and  America  is  behind  him,  and  that  he 
is  their  representative.  He  sees  this  written  on 
the  faces  of  the  people.-  The  same  is  measura¬ 
bly  true  of  the  Methodist  novice,  but  when  the 
young  Presbyterian  pastor  rises  in  bis  first  pul¬ 
pit,  he  is  conscious  that  he  does  not  feel  in 
this  way  at  all.  It  comes  over  him  that  he  is 
ordained  practically  to  fight  his  own  battles, 
and  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  little  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  that  his  tenure  of  office  depends 
too  much  upon  the  personal  popularity  he  can 
sustain  Qmong  the  critical  congregation  before 
him.  Possibly  too,  a  vague  suspicion  begins  to 
haunt  him,  that  Presbytery  is  not  all  he  had 
imagined.  He  fears  it  may  prove  to  resemble 
our  police,  an  army  terrible  with  banners  in  a 
semi-annual  parade,  but  in  the  interim  absent 
when  wanted.  He  even  hears  some  assert  that 
it  resembles  the  periodic  sea-serpent,  which 
many  hold  to  be  altogether  a  myth,  while  others 
consider  it  an  enormous  creature,  clothed  with 
all  such  vague  and  indefinite  powers  as  their  im¬ 
agination  may  invent.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  strange  anomaly?  Why  should  it  be  that 
a  ministering  servant  of  the  strongest  Church 
in  the  country,  all  things  considered,  should 
have  this  sense  of  weakness  ?  Why  should  he  be 
annoyed  in  any  degree  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
absence  of  that  which  should  be  his  greatest  hu¬ 
man  aid,  a  sense  of  powerful  backing  behind 
him  t  Let  a  brief  reference  to  Church  history 
reply. 

The  early  centuries  of  Church  history  were 
emphatically  periods  of  city  church  life.  The 
Gospel  first  formulated  its  work  in  teeming 
centres  of  population .  The  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  up  to  recent  date,  has  been 
that  of  an  almost  rural  Christianity.  In  this 
there  has  been  but  little  need  of  anything  but 
the  simplest  ecclesiastical  machinery.  But  now 
this  is  rapidly  changing,  and  we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  of  Church  history  more  similar 
to  that  of  the  early  centuries,  when  the  Gospel 
fought  its  way  in  Antioch,  in  Athens,  and  in 
Borne.  In  this  fact  may  be  found  the  reason 
of  what  is  perhaps  a  little  strange,  the  recent 
tendency  to  investigate,  examine,  enlarge  and 
revive,  the  dormant  sense  of  Episcopal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  each  and  every  Presbytery,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  care  of  all  the  churches  is  command¬ 
ing  an  attention  that  it  has  probably  never  re¬ 
ceived  before  in  this  country.  In  the  early 
Church,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  task 
of  preaching  the  truth  was  not  the  exclusive  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Presbyter,  and  that  in  fact  teach¬ 
ing  was  more  largely  distributed  as  a  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  on  every  believer,  than  it  is  to-day. 
There  •  was,  however,  a  church  duty  that  was 
regarded  as  of  paramount  importance,  that  oc¬ 
cupied  a  very  great  and  prominent  place  in  all 
the  gatherings  of  early  Christians,  and  that  was 
the  wise  government  of  the  Church.  So  grave 
was  this  common  concern,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  essential  to  commit  it  to  those 
who' seemed  to  be  particularly  endowed  by  the 
great  head  of  the  Church  for  its  administration. 
While  at  present  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard 
the  ministers’  only  work  to  be  that  of  preaching, 
the  early  Church  was  wont  to  give  quite  as  much 
promiuence,  and  more  even,  at  times,  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  administration.  The  word  Episcopal, 


which  is  coming  in  use  among  us,  was  not  one 
of  ecclesiastical  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from 
the  executive  officer  of  the  old  Greek  cities.  It 
was  without  doubt  for  ages  interchangeable  with 
Presbyter,  the  latter  emphasizing  the  years  of  its 
wearer,  and  the  former  his  duties.  The  local 
kniOxoKoi  was  overseer  of  the  local  field,  and 
the  Board  combi  aed  were  the  overseers  of  the 
province.  The  Episcopal  function  as  applied  to 
the  parish  inhered  at  first  in  the  Presbyter :  as 
applied  to  the  province  in  the  Presbytery.  Ne- 
ander,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I,  page 
190,  thus  explains  this  matter :  “  Soon  after  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  office  of  President  of  Presby¬ 
tery  must  have  been  formed,  which  President, 
each  one  in  rotation  occupying  the  office,  as  hav¬ 
ing  pre-eminently  the  over-sight  of  all,  was  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  special  title  of  Inidxoxoi.  They 
were  Primi  inter  Pares,  for  the  early  Bishops  as 
presiding  Presbyters  had  no  official  character 
other  than  that  of  the  Presbyters  generally.” 

Now  all  true  government  must  consist  in  a 
three-fold  power;  the  legislative,  the  judicial, 
and  the  executive.  The  two  former  are  full- 
grown  and  normal  in  our  communion,  but  the 
latter  for  reasons  already  mentioned  has  not 
been  equally  developed.  The  General  Assembly 
and  Synod  and  Presbytery  pass  laws  enough  at 
each  session,  but  the  weak  point,  if  there  is 
one,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little 
provision  for  executing  them.  Upon  St.  Paul 
came  daily,  not  once  in  six  months,  the  care  of 
all  the  churches,  and  he  wrote  to  others,  imin- 
spired  and  lacking  apostolic  dignity,  that  God 
had  made  them  “  overseers,  ”  and  to-day  it  may 
be  more  than  suspected,  that  Presbytery  has 
inherited  this  solemn  charge,  and  that  the  re¬ 
peated  expressions  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  our 
Church  writers  and  officers  are  not  wholly  un¬ 
founded,  and  that  this  true  Episcopal  responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  being  felt,  or  utilized  as  largely  as 
it  was  in  Apostolic  days,  or  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
this  period,  when  an  almost  Apostolic  work  of 
missions  is  laid  at  our  door. 

When  the  commerce  of  our  nation  was  confin¬ 
ed  largely  to  inter-state  transportation,  canal 
boats  and  coasters  were  found  wholly  adequate 
to  its  needs,  but  now  that  American  commerce 
must  sail  nut  into  the  broad  Atlantic,  he  would 
be  foolhardy,  indeed,  who  claimed  that  it  must 
still  be  carried  on  in  alongshore  smacks  or  pack¬ 
ets,  that  were  safe  enough  ox  the  “  raging  canal.  ” 
When  the  American  Church  is  called  upon  to 
launch  out  into  the  broad  waters  of  national 
life,  it  must  strengthen  its  cruisers  and  rebuild 
its  men-of-war,  and  fit  them  to  stand  the  shocks 
and  storms  that  never  visited  the  little  inland 
lakes  or  bays,  about  which,  in  former  times,  it 
crept  timidly  in  frail  canoes.  Great  national 
problems  are  to  test  the  strength  of  our  system, 
and  it  needs  fully  to  assume  all  elements  of 
power  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

2.  Having  carefully  weighed  the  suggestions 
presented  by  the  religious  press,  we  have  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of 
more  of  the  executive  element  in  Presbytery 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
at  large.  This  view  is  confirmed  and  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  examination  in  detail  of  special  cases 
where  this  reform  will  work  happy  results. 
We  now  desire  to  cite  these  cases,  and  to  show 
that  in  practice  as  well  as  theory  we  need  more 
fully  the  Episcopal  fostering  care  of  Presbytery. 

The  first  instance  to  be  presented,  is  one  that 
is  not,  indeed,  frequent  in  our  communion,  but 
which  happens  now  and  then.  It  illustrates  a 
not  uncommon  indifference  to,  but  ignorance 
also,  of  well-established  Church  laws,  and  its 
attitude  is  one  of  great  menace  towards  our 
Church  future.  In  one  of  our  parishes  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  was  vacant, 
there  were  two  candidates  for  the  pastorate. 
One  candidate  was  a  very  able  man,  whom  the 
people  had  not  seen,  but  who  had  been  selected 
by  a  large  and  influential  committee,  regularly 
appointed,  representing  all  elements  in  the 
Church.  The  other  was  a  young  man  who  had 
been  supplying  the  pulpit  in  the  interregnum,  to 
whom  the  young  people  had  become  attached. 
Secretly  they  organized  a  canvass  in  his  behalf, 
and  when  the  meeting  for  election  took  place, 
they  had  packed  the  room  with  their  party,  in¬ 
cluding  numbers  of  Sunday  School  children, 
none  of  whom  were  legal  voters.  Claiming  that 
it  was  not  convenient  to  secure  a  minister  to 
preside,  a  layman  took  the  chair,  and  the  young 
candidate  was  elected.  A  large  section  of  the 
wealth,  influence  and  age  of  the  church  subse¬ 
quently  seceded  and  went  into  a  church  that  was 
antagonistic  to  what  we  regard  as  evangelical. 
Now,  this  was,  of  course,  very  wrong,  but  good 
Christian  people  will  do  strange  things  when 
excited  in  church  quarrel^.  The  Presbytery  was 
a  Small  one,  and  the  call  for  its  services  was 
delayed  for  some  months,  when  finally  the  man 
elected  was  installed.  Now  it  will  be  said,  of 
course,  “Why  didn’t  Presbytery  interfere ?”  but 
what  good  would  have  been  accomplished  ?  The 
work  was  done,  a  strong  church  was  depleted, 
thousands  of  dollars  w’ere  diverted  from  our 
boards,  and  enmity  engendered.  It  was  no  use 
to  lock  the  door  after  the  theft  was  completed. 
The  evil  arose  not  from  having  too  little  law, 
but  from  the  absence  of  any  agency  to  enforce 
it  at  the  right  moment.  An  official  inspection 
of  electors,  without  which  no  election  could  be 
legally  held,  would  have  prevented  the  whole 
trouble.  If  the  people  had  known  or  been  re¬ 
minded  of  the  law  at  the  right  time,  they  would 
have  cordially  bowed  to  it.  Afterward  it  was  too 
late  to  make  them  take  a  back  step.  Presby¬ 
tery  sometimes  arrives  on  the  ground  after  the 
fire  has  consumed  the  property.  Very  many  of 
our  worst  Church  difficulties  arise  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  in  a  fog  as  to  what  is  legal,  and  could 
be  prevented  by  a  closer  oversight  of  the 
churches,  not  once  in  six  months,  but  all  the 
time. 

Attention  might  be  called  also  to  the  tendency 
of  what  are  designated  weak  churches  to  be 
come,  in  the  Judgment  of  Home  Mission  officials, 
practically  divorced  from  Pesbytery  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Boards  as  their  adopted  parents. 
Presbytery  of  course  feels  largely  relieved  of  all 
care  and  responsibility  so  soon  as  the  Board  ac¬ 
cepts  and  supports  them.  The  minister  in 
charge  reports  to  New  York,  and  what  he  is 
doing  or  not  doing  is  for  the  office  there  alone 
to  inquire.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  proper  oversight  from  Presby¬ 
tery  in  this  particular. 

The  danger  too,  of  what  are  called  Church 
difficulties  dragging  out  interminably* should  be 
cited.  Through  the  infrequency  of  Presbytery 
meetings,  and  the  pressure  of  other  matters, 
and  the  baste  of  the  body  to  adjourn  almost  as 
soon  as  it  convenes,  these  difficulties  and  their 
hearing  are  postponed,  referred  and  reported 
upon,  till  they  rival  Job’s  unending  agony,  not 
always  coming  out  as  happily  in  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  that  case.  There  are  instances  near 
us  where  such  difficulties  have  not  been  success¬ 
fully  buried  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Meanwhile 
the  interests  of  religion  suffer,  the  matter  be¬ 
comes  newspaper  gossip,  revivals  of  religion 
are  out  of  the  question,  and  peace  loving  souls 
fly  to  the  Episcopal  fold  under  an  impression, 
often  ill  founded,  that  they  will  there  enjoy 
peace.  Here  is  a  ca«e  where  continuous  over¬ 
sight,  instead  of  periodic  inspections,  would  be 
advantageous. 

The  need  of  systematic  planting  of  churches 
in  new  fields  that  ought  to  be  held  for  the  truth 
should  be  mentioned.  This  is  sometimes  done 


in  a  feeble  missionary  way  by  particular 
Churches,  but  this  by  no  means  meets  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  case  in  our  growing  cities.  Even 
the  loosely  articulated  Congregational  Churches 
take  care  of  these  matters.  In  one  of  our  large 
towns  near  by,  they  sent  in  funds  expending 
about  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  church  before  there  was  any  congrega¬ 
tion  to  speak  of,  drawing  what  little  following 
they  had,  of  course,  from  the  one  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  place.  Now,  if  there  is  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  for  those  of  our  own 
households,  or  any  desire  to  extend  the  church 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  this 
matter  needs  to  be  more  closely  looked  after  in 
the  future. 

Then  too,  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  other 
denominations  in  our  labor  to  carry  Christ  and 
His  Gospel  to  the  people,  eyes  must  be  opened 
to  the  fact  that  their  amazing  progress  is  due 
to  the  excellence  of  their  executive  department. 
Catholics  and  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  are 
crowding  us  everywhere,  not  because  they  are 
stronger,  but  because  they  have  offices  aud  bead- 
quarters  and  organization,  while  wo  too  largely 
let  things  run  themselves. 

There  is  another  matter  which  as  yet  does 
not  show  itself  to  any  extent  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  but  which  it  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  when  it  does  appear.  Irregular  methods 
of  dissolving  pastoral  relations  are  abroad  in  the 
land.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press  there  appeared  a  telegraphic  account  of 
an  interview  between  a  reporter  and  a  disaffect¬ 
ed  church  official,  in  a  certain  parish  in  our 
State.  It  read  thus:  “Matters  finally  reached 
such  a  pass  in  this  church,  that  the  officers  re¬ 
quested  the  minister  to  resign,  but  received  no 
response  from  him.  If  no  relief  is  forthcoming 
in  this  way,  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  his  salary 
to  such  a  figure  that  he  cannot  remain.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  that  though  there  are  legal 
and  abundant  methods  of  dissolving  the  pastoral 
relation,  when  there  are  sufficient  and  reasona¬ 
ble  grounds  for  doing  so,  yet  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  ignore  these  in  some  places,  and  to  re¬ 
sort  to  what  this  person  denominated  “  the  starv¬ 
ing-out  process.”  In  this  instance  the  minister 
voted  a  different  ticket  from  a  prominent  lay¬ 
man  in  his  parish,  over  which  a  coldness  at  first 
arose,  which  deepened  into  an  enmity .  He  with¬ 
held  his  support  and  others  followed,  with  the 
result  that  the  minister  is  slowly  frozen  out. 
This  is  an  instance  of  people  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  It  is  a  mild  form  of  an¬ 
archy,  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Judge  Lynch  rule. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  elsewhere,  and  that  salaries  at  first  not 
promptly  paid,  then  slowly  cut  down,  might 
force  ministers  into  extreme  and  crushing  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  why  should  pastors  be  obliged  to 
submit  tamely  to  such  illegal  imposition  ?  I  do 
not  think  there  is  another  body  of  men  of  equal 
education,  influence  and  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  would  endure  for  a  day  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  manifest  injustice.  Brakemen  organize 
for  mutual  protection  and  create  a  fund  to  sup¬ 
port  each  others  rights,  but  the  pastors,  being 
only  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  feel 
that  they  are  under  human  authority,  which 
says  “  Go,  ”  and  they  go,  or  “  Stay,  ”  and  they 
stay.  These  gross  evils,  which  the  voluntary 
system  renders  possible,  ought  to  have  some 
check  placed  upon  them.  There  should  be  au¬ 
thority  somewhere  that  could  say,  “This  thing 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  this  one-sided  way. 
This  man  must  have  a  chance  to  show  his  side 
of  the  case,  and  not  be  deprived  of  his  position 
and  revenue,  and  possibly  good  name,  without 
an  opportunity  to  show  whether  or  not  he  has 
been  remiss.” 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Last  summer  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  promising  senior  in  one  of  our  col¬ 
leges  brought  this  matter  out.  He  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  by  birth  and  education,  and  was  being 
urged  to  become  a  minister  of  our  Church.  In 
reply  he  said,  “  If  I  become  a  minister,  I  would 
not  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry”.  In  answer 
to  a  request  for  an  explanation,  he  made  the 
following  reply:  “A  young  man  educated  in 
our  seminaries  has  not  the  most  brilliant  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  before  him.  Many  of  the  places 
in  our  Church,  where  opportunities  for  working 
with  the  best  advantages  are  offered,  seem  to 
be  reserved  for  men  who  have  not  been  children 
of  our  Church.  You  require  us  to  spend  seven 
years  in  preparation,  and  then  send  us  to  points 
in  the  far  West  or  to  City  missions,  where  these 
elaborate  educations  are  not  only  thrown  away, 
but  are  a  positive  disadvantage  to  their  owner. 
The  majority  of  the  well-equipped  parishes  in 
the  leading  cities  of  New  York  State,  practicidly 
shut  their  doors  against  American  Presbyterian 
ministers.  The  leading,  or  first  churches,  as  they 
are  called,  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Albany, 
Troy,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Auburn,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  have  either  imported  ministers  from 
abroad,  or  from  other  denominations  like  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  the  Methodist,  or  the  Con¬ 
gregational.”  “No  Irish  need  apply,”  seems  to 
be  translated  in  this  instance  into  “  No  Presby¬ 
terians  need  apply.” 

Of  course  the  young  man  overdrew  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  there  is  some  truth  in  the  claims  of 
these  young  men  in  our  colleges.  Some  of  the 
churches  will  doubtless  say,  such  young  men  are 
moved  more  by  worldly  ambition  than  by  the 
love  of  Christ.  Be  it  so,  but  pray  what  are  these 
churches  that  set  themselves  up  as  critics,  moved 
by  in  their  enterprising  hunts  the  world  over 
for  what  they  style  “  new  pulpit  attractions  f” 
Who  has  declared  ambition  in  the  young  man 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  Christ  ?  The  pen¬ 
sive  young  divine  who  delights  to  sit  in  the 
moonlit  grave-yard  and  sing,  “I  want  to  be  an 
angel:”  who  earnestly  requests  of  every  one  he 
meets  to  allow  him,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  be  a 
nobody ;  who  says  he  prefers  to  be  stationed  in 
a  hopeless  and  dead  field  in  a  howling  wilder- 
nq^s,  but  who  jumps  like  a  bull-head  at  the  first 
baited  hook,  may  be  a  sweetly  consecrated 
youth,  but  he  is  a  “back-number”  for  all  that. 
The  typical  student  of  to- day,  flushed  with  the 
health  of  modem  university  training,  desires  to 
be  where  the  fight  is  raging,  where  the  hosts 
are  sinking,  “  Onward  Christian  Soldier,  March¬ 
ing  as  to  War,  ”  and  we  honor  him  for  it.  He  is 
following  St.  Paul,  who  was  ambitious  to  rebuke 
Agrippa,  and  to  speak  from  Mars  Hill,  and  to 
carry  the  truth  to  Caesar’s  household.  May  the 
godd  Lord  save  us  from  namby-pamby  youth, 
who  tell  us  they  have  no  ambition.  *  We  told 
the  young  man,  of  course,  that  we  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  statement  that  the  twenty  best 
equipped,  so  called  first  churches  in  our  denomi¬ 
nation,  shut  their  doors  to  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  facts,  or  that 
some  explanation  would  put  a  different  fase 
on  the  matter.  But  brethren,  if  his  claims  were 
half  true,  it  would  be  a  very  grave  matter.  The 
colored  troops  during  the  war  had  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  white  officers,  but  we  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  the  great  Presbyterian  Church 
cannot  furnish  leaders  competent  to  fill  its  most 
important  posts.  A  church  that  can  supply  the 
Executive  Mansion  at  Washington  with  two 
successive  Presidents,  must  be  able  to  fill  its 
own  positions  of  respensibility.  But  this  de¬ 
fect.  if  it  exists,  must  be  owing  to  the  lack  of 
proper  oversight  of  the  Churches  by  Presbytery, 
and  of  rightful  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
young  men  it  has  assumed  to  educate  and  em- 
pk)y. 


8.  We  are  interested,  in  view  of  the  facts 
already  mentioned,  to  ask  how  this  mneh  need¬ 
ed  Episcopal  function  of  Presbytery  can  be 
constitutionally  strengthened?  Our  Episcopal 
friends  in  their  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of 
Church  Union,  frequently  lament  that  we  have 
no  historic  Episcopate;  but  are  we  so  sure  of 
that?  If  Neaxder’s  view  is  correct,  there  is 
something  wonderfully  like  it  in  oxr  ranks  to¬ 
day.  If  the  Episcopal  office  inheres  in  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  the  early  bishops  were  simply  Presi¬ 
dents  of  Presbytery,  then  our  moderators,  reach¬ 
ing  back  in  an  unbroken  line,  have  preserved, 
unknown  to  themselves,  the  Episcopal  succes¬ 
sion,  and  it  must  run  away  back  to  the  Apostles, 
for  there  could  never  have  been  a  Presbytery 
without  a  moderator.  Our  ministers,  too,  all 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  Presby¬ 
tery  and  its  Moderator,  seem  also  to  have 
Episcopal  ordination  as  well  as  A^stolic  succes¬ 
sion.  But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  we  had 
not  an  historic  Episcopate,  what  is  to  prevent 
Presbytery  from  making  one?  And  making  it 
historic,  not  on  any  basis  that  requires  an  his¬ 
torical  society  to  substantiate,  but  on  the 
ground  of  great  historic  works  for  the  Master. 
There  is  in  the  smallest  Presbytery  in  the  land, 
material  enough  to  run  the  entire  historic  Epis¬ 
copate  of  the  American  continent.  Some  time 
since  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Detroit  became 
somewhat  discouraged  in  his  work.  His  success 
was  not  as  great  as  he  desired,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  meditated  retiring  into  comparative 
obscurity.  Accidentally  he  met  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  who  induced  him  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  bis  rectory,  and  then  assist  him  a 
little  in  bis  work.  To-day  that  ex-Presbyterian 
is  Bishop  of  Northern  Illinois,  including  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  is  giving  them  an  administration 
of  phenomenal  power,  and  we  have  plenty  more 
of  them,  if  we  only  gave  them  a  chance.  Plenty 
of  first-class  Episcopal  material  is  left.  The 
question  is  simply  how  to  utilize  it.  The  great¬ 
est  obstacle,  doubtless,  is  the  bugbear  of  the 
name  Bishop.  But  who  wants  the  name,  if  we 
have  the  reality.  Executive  responsibility  is 
what  the  Church  seems  to  need,  and  it  makes 
little  difference  what  it  is  called.  To  accomplish 
this,  three  things  seem  necessary :  1,  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  brief,  simple  digest  of  such  Canon 
Laws,  as  apply  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
church  life  its  distribution  among  all  elders 
and  trustees ;  2,  More  of  the  funds  of  the  Church 
to  find  their  way  into  the  treasury  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  Church  Boards,  originally  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  the  scattered  condition  of  the  churches, 
have  come  in  late  years,  without  intending  it, 
to  impair  the  influence  of  Presbytery.  The 
Boards,  with  all  their  great  and  needed  useful¬ 
ness  in  their  relation  to  the  churches,  have  un¬ 
fortunately  inclined  them  practically  to  distrust 
the  Presbyteries,  and  in  some  instances,  even  to 
pauperize  them.  Until  each  Presbytery  has  a 
treasury  of  its  own,  it  will  be  comparatively 
powerless.  A  government  with  an  ‘empty 
treasury,  periodically  bankrupt,  is  anemic,  and 
so  is  Presbytery,  unless,  as  the  true  unit  of  the 
Church,  it  more  largely  controls  its  o,wn  proper¬ 
ty,  and  is  not  simply  the  residuary  legatee  of 
wbat  the  Boards  have  failed  to  draw  upon.  The 
churches  are  too  apt  to  treat  the  claims  of 
Presbytery  as  those  of  a  spendthrift  son,  and 
send  all  their  offerings  for  deposit  to  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East.  The  latter  certainly  ought  to 
be  done,  and  the  former  not  left  undone. 

8.  The  best  way,  doubtless,  in  which  the 
Episcopal  function  of  Presbytery  can  be  directly 
strengthened,  is  tl^at  so  plainly  described  by 
Neander.  Let  the  office  of  Moderator  be  made 
more  important  and  more  responsible.  Let  him 
have  an  executive  committee,  and  a  missionary 
assistant  to  carry  out  the  work  of  Presbytery 
during  the  intervals  between  its  sessions.  A 
rotary  eldership  is  good,  and  why  not  such  a 
rotary  bishopric?  Let  the  position  be  made  so 
honorable,  that  our  leading  pastors  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  leave  their  *  churches  for  a  time,  and 
become  pastors  at  large.  When  such  grand  old 
men  as  Theodore  L.  Cuvier  resign  the  pastor¬ 
ate,  our  Church  has  little  or  no  adequate  use  for 
them.  In  the  Church  of  England  such  a  man 
would  immediately  become  a  great  public  power. 
If  our  ablest  pastors  could  devote,  as  Modera¬ 
tors,  two  or  three  years  to  visiting  the  church¬ 
es,  to  preaching  in  places  where  the  cause  needs 
strengthening,  to  planting  new  parishes  in  our 
cities,  and  occupying  them  for  a  time,  they 
would  find  it  greater  rest  than  visits  to  Europe, 
or  sojourns  at  the  sanitariums.  Surround  such 
a  Moderator  with  all  needful  checks,  define  his 
duties,  hold  him  responsible  for  them,  and  let 
churches  and  ministers  feel  that  they  have  a 
right  to  his  time  and  advice,  and  many  of  the 
evils  now  so  bitterly  deplored  by  our  Church 
magazines,  would  disappear. 

Visiting  West  Point  a  short  time  since,  one  of 
the  Professors,  in  exhibiting  the  recitation- 
rooms,  and  showing  the  discipline  and  hardships 
of  the  cadets,  said,  “It  is  a  very  severe,  a  very 
severe  life,  ”  and  added,  “  Attached  as  I  am  to 
the  army,  I  would  never  consent  to  a  son  of 
mine  going  through  what  these  young  men  are 
obliged  to  meet  daily.”  May  the  time  never 
come  when  the  ministers  of  our  Church,  in 
speaking  of  it,  or  in  thinking  of  it,  or  the  chil¬ 
dren  growing  up  in  our  parsonages,  shall  say  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  world,  “It  is  a  life  I  can 
never  consent  to  follow.”  Let  it  not  be  true 
that  while  the  Methodists  are  giving  up,  the 
Presbyterians  are  adopting,  the  pernicious  sys¬ 
tem  of  an  itinerant  ministry. 

It  is  not  good  politics  to  expend  all  a  party’s 
force  on  the  construction  of  its  platform.  It  is 
just  as  essential  to  give  wise  care  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  machinery.  While,  therefore,  the 
Church  at  present  seeks  so  to  revise  its  platform 
that  it  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  elements,  let 
it  also  so  revise  its  machinery  that  its  platform 
may  be  broadly  effective,  and  if  this  be  done, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  our  great  historic 
Churclj^  the  most  American  of  all  American 
Churches,  from  becoming  the  means,  under  God, 
of  conserving  and  extending  the  Gospel  through¬ 
out  the  whole  land.  If  all  these  wise  reforms 
are  in  the  future  carried  out  in  an  intelligent 
and  Scriptural  way,  then  in  the  Golden  Age, 
fast  dawning,  of  our  beloved  country’s  history, 
it  will  come  to  pass  that  the  glad  war-cry  will 
echo  from  every  prairie  and  mountain-top  and 
coast-line,  “America  for  Presbyterianism,  and 
Presbyterianism  in  all  her  triumphs  and  con¬ 
quests  only  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  her  only 
head  and  her  only  glory.” 


A  great  deal  of  important  truth  may  be  pack¬ 
ed  into  a  few  words,  and  be  made  to  work  out 
results  which  the  most  labored  sermon  or  essay 
could  not  produce.  Short,  crisp,  homely  sen¬ 
tences  stick  and  work,  when  labored  and  polish¬ 
ed  ones  do  not  catch  the  ear.  Take  this  for  ex¬ 
ample  :  The  surest  way  to  determine  how  much 
real  power  relirion  has  over  a  man,  is  to  see  bow 
he  acts  when  he  cannot  have  his  own  way. 
There  is  a  sermon  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is 
easy  to  remember  it,  and  if  one  lets  it  “stick” in 
his  mind,  it  will  be  sure  to  bear  fruit,  while  a 
long  discourse  might  be  wasted  “  on  the  desert 
air.^  The  man  who  frets  and  complains  because 
God  frustrates  his  plans,  thereby  sets  up  his 
own  wisdom  as  above  that  of  the  Almighty. 
But  he  who  amid  the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes 
and  long  cherished  plans,  still  utters  no  word  of 
complaint,  but  turns  away  from  the  ruins, 
submissive  to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  who  tries  to  find  and  learn  the 
lesson  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  there¬ 
by  shows  that  his  faith  in  God  is  greater  than 
his  confidence  in  his  own  judgment. 


%l)e  Heligtoud  Press. 

The  Churchman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has 
something  to  say  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  to  the  Episcopal  Bishopric  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Forgetting  Spurgeon  and  others,  it  puts 
him  at  the  head  of  all  living  preachers,  since 
the  death  of  Liddon.  While  passing  lightly 
over  the  fact,  our  contemporary  well  under¬ 
stands  that  Dr.  Brooks’s  election  is  a  distinct 
triumph  of  the  broad  and  tolerant,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  high  church  party,  in  the 
dio^e  concerned: 

In  education  his  interest  is  deep  and  catholic : 
he  is  a  loyal  son  of  Harvard  College,  a  cordial 
and  helpful  friend  of  Chautauqua,  and  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  In  short.  Dr.  Brooks  is  universally  rec 
ognized  as  one  of  the  foremost,  and  by  many 
as  the  very  foremost,  of  the  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  election  which  has  called  him  to  preside 
over  the  diocese,  was  pre-eminently  a  personal 
election,  in  which  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
him  freely  surrendered  their  theological  and  ec¬ 
clesiastic^  preferences  in  deference  to  the  rec- 
o^ized  distinction  of  the  man.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Vinton,  a  presbyter  whose  views  are  well  under¬ 
stood  to  be  widely  different  from  those  of  Dr. 
Brooks,  made  the  nomination,  and  in  presenting 
the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said :  “  His  election  could  not  be 
claimed  as  a  partisan  victory ;  he  can  be  elected 
by  no  one  party ;  bis  choice  must  be  endorsed 
by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion.”  This  state¬ 
ment  was  unquestionably  true;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  American  bishop  has  ever  before 
been  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  so  many  men 
whose  views  differed  widely  from  his  own ;  and 
thus  the  character  of  the  future  administration 
of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  generously 
catholic,  but  conservative  administiation,  is 
foreshadowed  and  pledged  to  the  diocese  and  the 
Church  at  large. 

There  is  loss,  and  large  loss,  to  the  Church  in 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Brooks  from  the  constant 
ministry  of  preaching  to  that  of  administration ; 
but  even  in  that  loss  there  may  prove  to  be 
f^ome  consolation.  As  a  preacher  to  his  own 
particular  congregation,  he  has  naturally  and 
properly  addressed  the  individual  life  and  con¬ 
science'.  Therein  has  lain  his  peculiar  charm 
and  the  secret  of  his  power ;  but  it  is  no  harsh 
criticism  to  add  that  he  has  not  thus  far  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  exposition  of  other  and 
weighty  matters  which  concern  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  its  corporate  capacity.  In  his  new 
position  as  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
will  be  called,  as  never  before,  to  consider  that 
domain  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  large  in¬ 
crease  of  the  numerical  strength  of  his  diocese, 
which  is  universally  exp^ted  to  follow  his 
election,  while  it  will  only  increase  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity,  will  probably 
draw  his  thoughts  more  and  more  powerfully  to 
the  catholic  order,  in  which  alone  the  hope  of 
unity  can  ever  be  realized. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  notices  a  style 
of  benevolent  effort  that  evidently  has  more  in  it 
than  its  mere  novelty,  albeit  not  yet  perfect, 
our  neighbor  points  out : 

There  is  at  95  Rivington  street  what  is  called 
The  College  Settlement,  carried  on  by  women 
who  are  all  college  graduates,  some  of  whom  are 
always  in  residence.  Their  aim  is  to  elevate 
those  among  whom  th^  live.  They  have  clubs, 
lectures,  excursions.  They  teach  in  a  ple6Mant 
way  cooking,  sewing,  dressmaking,  etc.,  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  ^mnastics  and  singing. 
Their  report  for  the  first  year  recounts  what 
they  have  done,  and  asks  for  $3,000  to  carry  on 
the  enterprise.  The  curious  thing  about  it  is 
that  nowhere  does  the  report  contmn  the  name 
of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Bible,  and  so  far 
as  religion  is  concerned,  might  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  utter  skeptics.  We  respect  these  self- 
denying  ladies  very  much,  and  wish  them  suc¬ 
cess.  But  they  leave  out  what  is  the  mightiest 
lever  to  raise  fallen  humanity,  and  will  ere  long 
learn  by  experience  that  no  moral  influence  is 
to  be  compared  with  that  exerted  by  the  simple 
Gospel.  It  appears  that  all  the  ladies  concerned 
in  the  enterprise  were  educated  at  Wellesley 
College,  or  Vassar,  or  Smith,  or  Bryn  Mawr. 
This  Te^s  one  to  inquire  how  they  come  to  be 
active  in  a  benevolent  work  which  yet  ignores 
religion  altogether.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
personnel  of  these  institutions  that  tends  in  this 
direction?  Are  there  among  the  professors  any 
disciples  of  Mrs.  Ward,  who,  denying  the  great 
facts  of  the  Christian  system,  think  that  they 
can  gain  its  results  without  them.  We  confess, 
to  some  curiosity  as  to  the  leading  impulse  or 
primary  source  of  this  singular  undertaking. 

The  Independent  prints  a  communication  from 
our  old  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  is  languishing 
on  a  sick  bed  in  Troy.  In  the  days  of  The 
Church  Journal,  his  was  a  distinct  and  influen¬ 
tial  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Always  of  the  High  Church  party,  his 
sympathies  have  become  mellowed  and  broad¬ 
ened.  At  least,  so  it  seems  to  us  of  late  years. 
He  has  written  ably  in  behalf  of  Church  Union, 
seeking  for  its  furtherance  in  all  legitimate 
ways.  He  is  very  hopeful.  To  his  view  the 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  are  being  healed, 
though  the  process  is  yet  so  slow  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  or  quite  imperceptible  to  those  most  con¬ 
cerned.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that 
makes  ber*boast.  Semper  eadem,  is  after  all  not 
the  same  Church  here  in  America  as  of  old  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Hopkins  sees  changes  in  doctrine, 
in  discipline,  and  in  worship.  On  this  last  head 
he  says: 

In  worship,  too,  there  are  healthful  changes 
going  on.  In  the  prominence  given  to  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  preaching,  American  Romanism  is 
already  ve^  different  from  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  old  Roman  Catholic  countries.  And  they 
are  learning  to  give  more  and  more  of  their  ser¬ 
vice  in  English,  so  that  their  people  can  more 
intelligently  take  part.  And  this  tendency  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger. 

Their  laity  too,  are  learning  to  copae  to  the 
front  with  no  little  force  and  point.  Great 
pecuniary  scandals,  such  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Purcell’s  in  Ohio,  are  gradually  opening  the  eyes 
of  their  laity,  and  they  can  help  to  manage  the 
vast  properties  to  which  they  wholly  contribute. 
In  the  independent  expression  of  opinion,  too, 
they  are  making  themselves  felt  most  striking¬ 
ly,  as  was  seen  at  the  great  celebration  with 
which  the  Roman  University  at  Washington 
was  inaugurated. 

Another  important  point  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  “  miracles,  ”  like  those  of  Lourdes 
and  La  Salette,  which  are  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  foreign  Romanism,  do  not  happen  here.  If 
they  are  needed  for  the  conversion  of  unbeliev¬ 
ers,  there  is  no  country  where  they  would  be 
more  advisable.  But  whenever  anything  of  the 
kind  has  been  started  here,  it  has  always  been 
m  some  out-of  -  the- way  rural  locality,  and  at 
once  the  mandate  has  come  down  from  head¬ 
quarters  :  “Stop  that  I  That  wont  do  in  this  coun¬ 
try  1”  and  the  “  miracles”  always  stop  at  once. 

‘Our  public  school  system,  too,  has  been  the 
means  of  softening  to  a  very  great  degree,  the 
intense  prejudices  of  thousands  of  Romanists, 
opening  their  minds  and  hearts  in  all  their  af¬ 
ter  life  in  a  way  that  they  would  otherwise 
never  have  known. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  influence  of  all — 
though  it  is  really  only  the  sum  of  all — is  in  the 
position  which  their  leading  cardinals^  prelates, 
and  priostb  are  compelled  to  take,  in  regard  to 
the  mndamental  principles  of  American  liberty, 
when  Cardinal  Gibbons  proclaims  from  the 
housetops  that  the  Roman  Church  has  always 
been  “  the  zealous  promoter  of  religious  liberty,  ” 
we  should  like  to  see  His  Eminence  study  up 
the  history  of  the  Inquisition!  And  when  he 
boasts  of  Magna  Charta  as  the  work  of  his 
Church,  he  s  ems  to  forget  that  the  Archbishop 
Langton,  who  led  in  that  noble  work,  was  ex¬ 
communicated  by  the  Pope  for  doing  it,  and 
that  the  same  Pope  declared  Magna  Charta  to 
be  null  and  void ;  but  nobody  mii)ded  his  hrutum 
fulmen  then,  any  more  than  they  do  now.  To 
be  sure,  in  order  to  talk  like  Americcm  citizens, 
the  Cardinal  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  dead  against  the  Encyclical  and 
Syllabus,  and  ever  so  much  more:  but  they  do 
it ;  they  do  it  unanimously ;  and  all  their  people 
go  with  them  most  heartily.  In  all  these  things, 
and  many  more,  they  are  really  approximating 
the  reunion  of  Christendom,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not.  And  as  the  first  and  the  worst  of  the 
evils  that  brought  about  the  disunion  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  were  of  Roman  origin,  those  of  us  who 
can  see  these  healthy  changes  going  on,  may 
surely  thank  God  and  take  courage. 


The  Christian  Inquirer  refers  quite  at  length 
to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  D’W.  Bridgman, 
after  thirteen  years  of  successful  pastoral  ser¬ 
vice  in  one  of  onr  city  Baptist  churches.  It 
says: 

There  was  great  surprise  throughout  New 
York  on  Thursday  last,  when  it  was  learned 
that  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Madison- 
avenue  Church  on  ine  previous  evening  Itov.  C. 
D’W.  Bridgman,  IJ.D.,  had  presented  nis  resig¬ 
nation  of  ^e  pastorate,  which  he  had  held  for 
several  years  with  so  great  aoceptimee  aad-usa- 
fulness.  It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that  some  time  since  Dr.  Bridraan  preached  a 
sermon,  in  which  he  very  plainly  presented 
views  concerning  future  retribution,  which  were 
thought  not  in  consonance  with  the  general  or¬ 
thodox  belief.  This  sermon  was  reg^zrded  bj 
two  or  three  members  of  the  church  with  dis¬ 
favor,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  pronouncing 
their  opinions.  At  a  large  meeting  of  the 
church,  a  vote,  to  which  no  one  manifested  dis¬ 
sent,  was  passed,  expressing  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  church  in  Dr.  Bridgman,  and  the 
highest  appreciation  of  his  ministry.  After 
weeks  of  careful  consideration,  however,  he 
felt  constrained  to  insist  upon  his  resignation 
being  accepted,  though  in  terms  of  the  most 
tender  regard  for  his  people.  We  quote:  “Your 
unity  is  more  to  me  than  any  personal  interest; 
and  since  I  have  found  that  a  sermon  I  recently 

I  (reached  has  disturbed  a  few  minds,  and  has 
ed  them  to  question  the  soundness  of  my  doc¬ 
trine,  I  feel  that  my  pastoral  relation  to  you 
must  come  to  an  end.” 

In  this  action  Dr.  Brid^an  will  certainly  be 
honored  for  his  self-sacnficing  spirit,  though 
many  of  his  friends  believe  that  he  could  rar 
better  serve  his  church  by  abiding  in  its  pastor¬ 
ate.  He  has  bad  a  rare  felicity  as  a  pastor, 
things  having  been  so  greatly  molded  auer  his 
own  thought  and  desire ;  and  be  has  had  an  uir- 
usual  financial  recompense:  but  rather  than  al¬ 
low  the  prosperity  of  the  church  to  be  hindered 
by  his  allege  heresies,  he  prefers  to  relinquish 
his  position.  There  are  people  who  lack  breadth 
and  an  intelligent  apprraension  of  a  preacher’s 
words,  and  such  have  geneally  a  more  so-called 
conscience  than  charity,  and  these  can  put  a 
stigma  on  a  church  which  will  work  constant 
mischief. 

.  So  far  as  the  extracts  from  the  sermon  which 
occasioned  controversy  are  concerned,  therm¬ 
ion  of  President  Strong  of  the  Rochester  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 
He  is  reported  as  saying: 

I  should  say  the  gronods  npon  which  Dr.  Bridsman 
bases  his  reslgoation  are  insamclent.  UnleM  he  bolds  to 
something  which  has  not  yet  been  attribute  to  him  in 
the  papers  there  does  not  seem  to  be  snlBcient  canae  for 
bis  step.  Baptiste  do  t  ot  generally  regard  Scripture  doc¬ 
trine  as  necessarily  involving  fotnre  physical  torment. 
It  is  quite  open  to  anyone  to  maintain  that  future  retri¬ 
bution  is  purely  spiritual,  and  that  the  Scripture  imagea 
of  fire  and  brimstone  are  only  metaphorical  lepreecBta- 
tions  of  the  remorse  of  conscience  and  necessary  and  in¬ 
evitable  misery  of  a  soul  that  hates  Ood. 

Dr.  MacArthur  has  stated  that  he  sees  no 
reason  for  the  resignation.  We  copy  from  The 
Tribune.  He  says  of  the  Madison  -  avenue 
Church : 

Most  of  the  members  had  Joined  it  under  Dr.  Bridg¬ 
man’s  ministry.  They  must  have  done  so  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  views.  He  is  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
have  one  set  of  views  for  private  and  another  for  public 
use.  He  is  always  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken.  The 
church  has  gathered  about  nln.  in  a  personal  and  d^ight- 
fnl  way.  He  has  developed  the  generosity  of  the  people 
«o  that  they  are  now,  in  some  lines  of  Baptist  mission 
work,  in  the  front  rank  of  our  churches.  His  letter  of 
rcsitmation  shows  an  admirable  spirit,  and  his  whole  man¬ 
ner  Is  that  of  a  cultured  Christian  gentleman.  I  am  snre 
that  all  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  would  greatly  regret 
bis  resignation  of  the  pastorate  of  the  church.  I  have 
never  heard  a  hint  as  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  other 
Baptist  ministers  to  subject  him  to  severe  criticism  on 
any  of  bis  views.  There  is  room  in  the  Baptist  denomi¬ 
nation  for  men  who  differ  on  non-essentials,  so  long  aa 
they  are  loyal  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  (fos- 
peh 

This  view,  we  know,  is  entertained  by  other 
eminent  ministers  whose  orthodoxy  has  never 
been  questioned.  Dr.  Bridgman  himself  says: 
“I  believe  in  future  punishment  just  as  firmly 
as  any  man.  It  is  only  a  question  of  duration 
and  of  the  end  of  the  punishment ;  and  1  am 
not  here  to  preach  punishment.  I  am  to  preach 
salvation  from  sin  through  Jesus  Christ.’^ 

In  several  respects  Dr.  Bridgman’s  theology 
has  been  cruelly  misrepresented.  He  has  been 
chained  with  Unitarianism,  but  there  is  not  a 
minister  in  the  land  who  is  farther  from  being 
a  Unitarian.  Whatever  his  future  course  may 
be,  we-  are  sure  that  all  who  have  known  him 
in  this  city  and  throughout  his  ministry  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  will  gladly  bear  testimony 
that  a  more  conscientious,  chivalrous,  and  large- 
hearted  man  cannot  be  found  in  any  denomina¬ 
tion,  than  Charles  DeWitt  Bridgman. 


The  Christian  Union  essays  to  explain  “  theoso¬ 
phy,  ”  now  that  a  convention  of  the  disciples  of 
this  cult  are,  or  have  been,  in  session  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  should  be  premised  that  they  all  start 
out  without  a  particle  of  reverence  for  anything, 
save  their  own  theories : 

Broadly  speaking,  philosophy  proceeds  from 
two  starting-points  and  in  opposite  directions. 
Scientific  or  natural  philosophy  starts  from  ob¬ 
served  phenomena  and  deduces  therefrom  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  respecting  what  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  calls  the  “Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,”  in 
the  presence  of  which  we  all  stand.  Thus  God 
is  the  terminus  toward  which  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  looks  and  strives,  albeit  some  phases  of  that 
philosophy  assume  that  no  definite  conclusion 
can  be  reached  respecting  this  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy — in  other  words  end  in  agnosti¬ 
cism.  Theosophy  on  the  contrary  starts  from  an 
assumption  of  God;  God  directly  made  known 
by  contact  of  the  divine  spirit  with  the  human 
spirit ;  God  not  a  conclusion  reached  by  a  sci¬ 
entific  process,  but  a  spiritual  reality  known 
by  spiritual  consciousness;  God  perceived,  not 
proved.  Starting  with  this  knowledge  of  God 
as  its  foundation,  its  axiom,  as  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  quest,  it  seeks,  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  to  explain  the  enigma  of 
life,  the  mysteiy  of  phenomena,  the  self-contra¬ 
dictions  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain.  In 
this  broad  sense  of  the  term,  the  neat  religiona 
spirits  of  the  world,  Paul  and  Plato,  Calvin  and 
Carlyle,  were  theosophists ;  but  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  philosophy  which  starts  from  phenom¬ 
ena  and  recomiizes  no  knowledge  of  God  except 
as  scientifically  educed  from  phenomena,  is  cold, 
rationalistic,  unsatisfying,  and  issues  always  in 
a  quasi-agnosticism,  so.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophy  which  starts  with  the  knowledm  of 
God,  assumes  the  truth  of  spiritual  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  refuses  or  fails  to  subject  spiritual 
perceptions  to  scientific  tests,  issues  in  all  sorts 
of  unverifiable  and  sometimes  incomprehensible 
mysticisms,  with  stranra  vagaries  and  fancies 
respecting  unproved  and  untested  intercommun¬ 
ications  of  the  spirits  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Theosophy,  in  the  popular  sense,  and  material¬ 
ism  seem  to  be  the  natural  reactions  one  of  the 
other,  the  remedy  for  the  errors  of  both  being 
a  recognition  of  the  spiritual  sense  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  all  that  the  spiritual  sense 
seems  to  furnish  before  the  tribunal  of  reason 
to  be  tried  and  tested  there. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  thus  refers  to  the 
movement  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  one  of  onr 
chief  educational  institutions  here  in  the  city : 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  New  York 
University  to  remove  beyond  the  Harlem,  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  that  institution. 
The  site  proposed  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
university  settlement,  consisting  of  thirty-eight 
acres  in  the  annexed  district  with  a  water  front 
of  three  acres  on  the  Harlem,  crossed  by  the 
New  York  Central  and  New  York  Northern 
R.  R.,  and  extending  eastward  to  McComb’s 
Dam  road.  The  new  edifice  with  its  group  of 
buildings  will  be  for  under-graduate  instruction ; 
the  schools  of  law,  pedagogy,  and?  the  larger 
part  of  the  post-graduate  work  will  be  continued 
in  the  old  University  on  Washington  Square, 
which  will  be  remodelled  and  improved  for  other 
purposes,  being  in  the  heart  of  tne  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  The  change  of  site  signifies 
the  development  of  the  university  along  the 
latest  and  most  approved  lines  of  instruction. 
Vice-Chancellor  MacCracken  has  worked  ener¬ 
getically  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  the  friends 
of  the  university  and  the  citizens  of  the  me- 
tro]X)lis  in  general  will  rally  in  its  support  and 
contribute  liberally  to  secure  the  new  grounds. 


If  you  haven’t  got  enough  religion  to  make 
somebody  else  happy,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
you  are  not  happy  yourself. 

The  holiness  that  does  not  make  a  man  do  the 
honest  thing  by  those  who  are  in  his  power  has 
a  rotten  spot  in  it. 

When  Jesus  came  to  the  temple  He  drove  out 
the  money  changers,  but  the  great  anxiety  of  a 
good  many  preachers  is  to  get  them  in  again. 

If  all  parents  were  as  careful  in  bringing  up 
their  children  as  farmers  are  with  their  live 
stock,  it  wouldn’t  be  long  until  everybody  would 
be  on  their  way  to  heaven. 
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Bovereignty  would  be'ended.  ~A  law  that  is  not, 
or  cannot  be,  enforc^,  is  a  dead  letter,  and  is 
no  longer  law. 

One  may  not  conclude  that  because  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  human  laws  in  so  many  cases  is  not 
followed  by  penalty,  that  this  shall  be  the  case 
with  disobedience  to  God’s  law's.  Human  laws 
are  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  must  be 
sanctioned  by  public  sentiment,  and  unless  this 
is  strongly  in  their  favor,  they  fail  of  execution. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  too 
much  in  reforms ;  but  to  make  laws  just  a  little 
ahead  of  the  demand,  and  such  as  can  be,  and 
will  be  executed,  and  so  let  the  law  and  senti¬ 
ment  go  together. 

If  the  results  of  disobedience  be  swift  and 
sure,  the  law  will  be  respected.  It  is  as  true 
to-day  as  in  Solomon’s  day,  that  “because  the 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully 
set  in  them  to  do  evil.”  As  in  nature,  so  in 
moral  and  spiritual  things :  in  some  cases  the 
penalty  follows  immediately,  but  in  others  the 
results  are  slow,  but  none  the  less  sure.  The 
eye  of  God’s  law  is  omnipresent,  as  its  hand  is 
omnipotent.  One  may  be  sure  that  his  sin  will 
find  him  out.  The  murderer  cannot  escape  from 
his  own  conscience,  and  confesses  his  guilt  by 
the  methods  he  uses  to  conceal  it.  One  may 
not  procrastinate  obedience  or  despise  authority, 
because  the  penalty  is  slow  in  coming. 

“  The  mills  of  Gtod  grind  slowly ; 

Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 

No  one  may  deceive  himself.  “God  is  not 
mocked,  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.”  Law  and  penalty  are  as 
sure  as  sowing  and  reaping. 

There  is  great  danger,  especially  for  the  young, 
in  the  slowness  of  retribution,  in  the  seeming 
uncertainty  of  penalty. 

The  Wise  Man  says,  “There  is  a  way  that 
seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  ends  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death.”  Death  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  follow  narcotic  poisoning,  or  alcoholism, 
or  dissipation  and  abuse  of  the  body.  Many  live 
down  to  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  so  sin 
against  their  own  bodies;  yet  the  great  number 
go  down  to  earlier  graves  by  slow  degrees,  as 
the  penalty  of  these  sins,  and  very  many  are 
cut  off  in^  youth.  Thus  ungodliness,  impiety 
and  disobedience  will  produce  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  forgetfulness  of  God,  blindness  of  mind,  and 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  until  confirmed 
sin  becomes  the  habit;  and  one  is  spiritually 
dead,  while  yet  seeming  to  be  alive.  Slowly, 
insensibly,  but  surely,  does  disobedience  of  all 
kinds  produce  its  palsy  unto  death.  The  way 
is  right  only  to  the  seeming;  and  one  who  is 
deceived'  because  the  departure  is  only  a  little 
one,  or  is  only  for  once,  and  thinks  he  can 
easily  get  back  into  the  right  way,  should  be 
awakened  and  alarmed,  for  it  is  here  that  he 
chooses  the  way  of  death.  The  beginning,  how¬ 
ever  small,  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
end,  the  end,  is  to  decide  the  way.  Everything 
is  to  be  judged  by  its  end. 

One  cannot  scan  too  carefully  the  guide-boards 
God  sets  up  at  the  partings  of  the  ways.  Here 
are  the  turning-points  where  life  is  decided. 
Eternity  is  the  end.  Thoughtlessness,  careless¬ 
ness,  negligence,  presumptuousness,  or  wilful¬ 
ness,  will  produce  the  same  results. 

The  children  of  Israel  who  came  out  of  Egypt, 
strewed  their  bones  in  the  wilderness,  one  by 
one,  and  day  by  day,  as  the  result  of  their 
wrath  -  provoking  disobedience,  until  only  the 
two  obedient  ones  entered  the  Land  of  Promise. 
God  gives  commands  and  warnings  and  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  then  leaves  us  to  our  way.  The 
choice,  and  sin  and  its  results,  are  the  fruits  of 
our  own  acts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  have  their 
counterpart  in  every  life.  A  blessing  or'a  curse 
is  set  before  every  one  as  the  result  of  his  obedi¬ 
ence  or  disobedience.  Sins  of  omission  result  in 
evil  by  their  very  natures.  The  Judgment  will 
reveal  the  results  of  disobedience  in  all  their 
fearful  proportions.  Then  shall  all  the  inequal¬ 
ities  of  earth  be  settled.  He  who  can  say,  “Oh 
how  I  love  Thy  law,”  is  a  saint  indeed. 


barous  even  for  a  religion  of  that  early  time, 
although  most  probably  the  victim  was  put 
to  death  before  being  offered ;  but  do  not  we 
expose  ourselves  to  a  more  disastrous  fire,  in 
putting  ourselves  in  the  way  of  temptations  to 
worldliness  and  vanity  ? 

Verse  18.  The  words  removed  them  out  of  hia 
sight,  are,  of  course,  merely  an  accommodation 
to  human  modes  of  thought.  No  one  is  eyer 
beyond  the  sight  of  God.  The  Kingdom  (tribe) 
of  Judah  was  still  left,  because — though  evi¬ 
dently  up  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  and 
his  contemporary  Uzziah,  it  had  been  less  pro¬ 
gressive,  less  vigorous,  narrower  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  its  range  of  ideas— there  was  yet  in 
it  a  seed  of  hopefulness  which  in  Israel  had  ut¬ 
terly  died.  Its  kings  and  priests  were  its  best 
men,  as  we  shall  have  abundant  reason  to  see  in 
the  succeeding  lessons  of  this  quarter.  In  Is¬ 
rael,  great  opportunities  and  privileges  were 
prostituted  to  ignoble  ends ;  in  Judah,  though  one 
king  or  another  might  fall  away  from  religion 
and  from  right,  this  was  but  temporary;  the 
power  of  religion,  though  narrow,  was  deep, 
and  it  was  felt  in  the  places  where  its  power 
upon  the  nation  was  greatest. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  salvation  of  a  State  de¬ 
pends  most  of  all  upon  the  principles  and  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  in  places  of  infiuence 
in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  State.  In  this 
country  any  one  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
classes  may  be  called  to  such  places ;  and  there 
is  hardly  any  reason  for  doubt,  that  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  generation  now 
under  our  infiuence,  the  stability  of  our  own 
nation  depends. 
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THE  DIVIDED  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL  AND 
JUDAH. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  And  when  the  soap  escaped  his  grasp. 

The  village  blacksmith  stands,  With  wonder  did  he  note 

And  in  a  brimrrring  basin  he  That  on  the  water’s  surface  dark 

Would  wash  his  brawny  hands;  The  cleansing  bar  did  float, 

But  something  else  than  water  elean  As  swims  upon  a  turbid  lake 

His  sooty  palm  demands.  A  pearl  white  fairy  boat. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night,  “Thanks,thanks,saidhe,“my  worthy  friend. 

He  might  have  rubbed,  1  trow.  For  this  which  thou  hast  brought; 

Had  I  not  given  him  a  cake  No  village  blacksmith  should  forget 

Of  Ivory  Soap,  when,  lo!  The  facts  this  Ivory  Soap  has  taught; 

Full  soon  those  honest  hands  of  his  For  hands  like  mine  it  is  the  best 

Were  spotless  as  the  snow.  That  can  be  found  or  bought.” 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  ‘Ivory’;”  they 
^RE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine. 
^£k  for  “  Ivory  ”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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The  first  command  “  with  promise,  ”  is  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  obey  their  parents.  And  this  com¬ 
mand  to  children  to  obey,  involves  a  corre¬ 
sponding  duty  on  the  part  of  parents  to  enforce 
obedience.  Parents  have  authority  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  duty  of  their  children.  Order  is  not 
heaven’s  first  law,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  but  the 
result  of  obedience  to  heaven’s  laws.  Here  in 
the  faihily  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  govern 
ment.  Children  will  grow  up  to  think  of  God 
and  truth  and  virtue  and  religion,  very  much 
according  to  the  examples  set  before  them,  and 
the  teaching  given  them,  and  the  training  they 
receive  at  home. 

The  results  of  disobedience  show  themselves 
very  early,  and  increase  very  fast.  A  single 
act  of  disobedience,  if  it  be  the  beginning  of 
lawlessness,  deserves  the  severest  penalty.  If 
a  spirit  of  disobedience  be  not  inculcated  at 
home,  the  Sunday-school  and  Junior  Endeavor 
and  Young  People’s  Society,  have  a  special 
mission  to  save  the  children  and  youth  of  such 
homes.  Such  obedience  as  is  rendered  to  pa¬ 
rents,  unless  some  other  influence  intervenes, 
will  be  given  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  to  God. 

If  a  Sunaay-school  scholar  does  not  find  his 
way  into  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and 
into  the  Church,  he  goes  out  among  the  lawless 
and  the  lost. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  May  1 7. 

The  Results  of  Disobedience.  Prov.  14:12. 

Isa.  64:7.  Matt.  7:23. 

God  rules  by  law  in  all  the  realms  of  His  uni¬ 
verse.  From  the  molecule  to  the  solar  system, 
all  order  is  the  result  of  obedience  to  His  law.  ^ 
The  scientist  kndws  that  he  shall  find  a  law 
controlling  all  parts  of  what  is  called  nature. 
Shall  not  God  also  give  a  law  of  the  same  kind, 
and  for  the  same  purposes,  to  His  rational  and 
accountable  creatures  *  But  what  is  a  law  t  It 
is  needful  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  this,  in  order  to 
understand  the  results  of  disobedience.  A  law 
is  more  than  a  precept  which  it  is  well  to  fol¬ 
low,  because  it  is  a  wise  direction  to  a  good  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  more  than  a  rule  of  action  which 
tells  how  to  do  anything,  and  guides  to  an  end; 
for  a  rule  may  be  followed  or  not,  as  one  pleases, 
and  mistakes  or  failures  are  at  one’s  own  risk. 

It  is  more  than  permission  to  do  anything 
which  throws  the  responsibilty  on  one's  self, 
and  does  not  necessarily  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  result. 

A  law  is  a  command  wth  sanctions.  It  must 
be  given  by  one  who  has  authority  to  command, 
which  involves  the  duty  to  obey  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  given.  And  with  authority 
the  law-giver  needs  power  to  enforce  his  law, 
or  his  authority  ceases.  "The  sanctions  of  a  law, 
by  which  its  authority  is  sustained,  are  its 
rewards  gnd  penalties.  Its  rewards  are  the 
consequences  of  obedience,  and  are  lost  sight  of 
too  often  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  law. 
Its  penalties  are  the  results  and  fruits  and  wages 
of  disobedience.  The  gift  of  God,  or  life  and 
eternal  life,  are  the  rewards  of  His  law ;  and 
its  penalty,  the  wages  of  sin,  is  death. 

The  sanctions  express  the  value  the  law  giver 
puts  upon  the  end  sought  by  the  law.  The 
penalty  should  restrain  from  sin,  and  adequate¬ 
ly  punish  it.  The  law  becomes  the  standard  of 
righteousness  and  a  rule  of  life.  The  object  of 
its  penalty  is  the  same  as  its  reward :  to  up¬ 
hold  authority,,  to  secure  obedience,  and  to 
guide  to  righteousness,  and  thus  to  bless  its 
subjects.  Penalties  under  common  law  are  to 
reform  the  offender,  to  protect  society,  and  to 
punish  evil.  The  latter  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
and  there  is  too  much  sentimentality  abroad 
which  neglects  righteous  retribution,  and  for¬ 
gets  that  disobedience  to  law  deserves  punish¬ 
ment  for  its  own  sake,  because  of  the  demands 
of  Justice. 

Ood  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  His  laws 
are  holy  and  righteous  and  good:  holy  as  ex¬ 
pressing  EUs  own  character;  and  right,  as  ac- 
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new  book  THE  CHORI7S  KING  U  dfiicMtl 
for  Concert  nod  Choir  Uie  and  contains  choice  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  Verdi,  Menobixsomh, 
Gounod.  Brahms,  Rossini,  Callcot^  Barhit. 
Bishop,  Parry,  Farmer,  Wrbrr,  Root,  Cook,  btc. 
ETC.,  to  which  have  been  added  **Tlke  I’llKhS 
•t  the  Holv  Family**  by  Bmch ;  *4he 
Feaet  of  Adoais**  byjensen  ;  ^•Tho  Hil¬ 
ler**  W oolng  **  by  Fanning,  and  **  Th* 
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gndra  canrse  adapted  to  gnide  the  yonng  voim,  cor¬ 
rect  the  fauits  of  mature  singers  and  develop  all 
voices  systematically.  It  is  thoronghly  practical,  haw¬ 
ing  Iwen  tested  for  years  before  being  offered  to  tha 
public.  Equally  adapted  to  the  oies  of  class  Vocal 
Training  and  Ptivae  Instruction. 

.Paper  $1.50.  Limp  Cloth  $2.00,  postpaid. 
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AUBURN  SEMINARY  NECROLOGY. 

The  following  is  the  obituary  list  of  Auburn 
Seminary  Alumni,  presented  at  the  annual 
oommeacement  this  week  by  the  necrologist, 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome  of  Pontiac,  Mich.  The 
unusual  length  of  the  list  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  recent  preparation  of  a  mailing  list 
of  the  Alumni,  a  number  of  deaths  were  noted 
which  had  been  previously  overlooked.  But 
even  without  these  additions,  the  year’s  list  is' 
exceptionally  long,  and  contains  tb^  names  of 
men  prominent  in  the  Church.  A  list  which  in¬ 
cludes  James  B.  Shaw,  Ransom  B.  'Welch,  and 
Henry  Darling,  besides  many  other  faithful  and 
worthy  brethren,  marks  a  year  of  unusual  loss 
to  the  Seminary  and  to  the  Church. 

OBITUARY  LIST. 

1823-26— John  Trbat  Baldwin,  died  Oct.  19,  1889,  ®t.  93. 
1826-28— Ulric  Maynard,  died  Ja»  29, 1891,  cet.  98. 

1826- 29— David  R.  Barnes,  died  Sept.  5, 1890,  cet.  93. 

1827- 80— Luther  Shaw,  died  Aug.  20, 1888.  »t.  88. 

1828- 31— Sylvester  Cowles,  D.D.,  died  Feb.  16, 1891,  aet.  86. 

Waters  Warren,  died  March  19. 1888,  tet.  86. 

1829- 32— James  Boylan  Shaw,  D.D.,  died  May  8, 1890,  set. 
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SOLtD  SILVER 


Tea,  Coffee  and  Dessert  Sets, 
Fruit,  Salad  and  Nut  Bowls, 
Ice  Cream  Sets  and  Fish  Sets, 
Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons, 
Brushes,  Combs,  Mirrors,  and 
Other  Toilet  Articles, 

Souvenir  Spoons  and 
Orange  Spoons, 


Noah  Thomas,  died  May  15,  1886.  sat.  84. 

1830- 83- William  Bradley,  died  March  81, 1860,  set.  86. 

1831- 34— Hiram  Worthington  Bulkelet,  died  July  1, 

1890,  set.  83. 

1832- 86— Charles  Jones,  died  Sept.  3, 1889.  set.  80. 

TBMDDdRE  John  Keep,  died  July  20,  1889.  mt.  80. 

1833- 86— Robert  Vincent  Hall,  died  Dec.  81, 1890,  eat.  80. 
1386-38— Altred  Craits  Lathrop,  died  July  27, 1888,  aat. 


ilcli00ls  atid 


Ebenezer  Grant  Townsend,  died  Feb.  9,1887, 
tet.  74. 

1888-41— Gyrenius  Ransom,  died  Aug.  28, 1889,  »t.  79, 
1886-42— Joseph  Danporth  Baser,  died  May  24,MN,  mt. 


William  JamesSmith,  4iedMarcb22, 1880, mt.  77. 
1640-48— Jonathan  Copeland,  died  Dec.  8. 1890,  mt.  75. 

Albert  Hall  Gaston,  died  March  18, 1801,  mt.  79. 
Stephen  Decatur  Helms,  died  March  16,  1888, 
mt.  78. 

1841- 44— JOBIAH  Lyman,  died  Oct.  8, 1889,  mt.  78. 

1842- 45— Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  April  20, 1891, 

sat.  66. 

Charles  Richards,  died  Aug.  29,  1860,mt.  75. 

Erwin  Wheeler  Allen,  died - ,  1881,  mt.  76. 

1844-47— JosiAM  BuEiiNJiLL  Gbinnell,  died  April  1,  1881, 
mt.  69. 

1846- 48— James  Hervey  Jerome,  Esq.,  died  Dec.  29,  1884, 

mt.  66. 

1847- 50— James  Douglass,  D.D.,  died  Aim-B  11, 1891,  mt.  66. 
1849-62— Francis  Hendricss,  died  Aug.  6, 1880,  mt.  69. 

Ransom  Bethuiu  Welch,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  died 
June  29, 1880,  mt.  ^ 

1861-64— Rex  Rescum  Hart  Dexter,  died  June  13,  1890, 
at.  71. 

1864-67— Derwin  Welton  Sh&rts,  died  April  6, 1891,  at. 
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1868-61— Charles  Carroll  MoIntire,  D.D.,  died  May  18, 
1890,  at.  66. 

1860-63— Samuel  Calinto  VanCamp,  died  Sept.  18,  1887, 
at.  60. 

186246— Mortimer  Andrew  Hyde,  died  Oct.  8, 1882,  at. 


Fob  beautifying  and  decorating  the  home  it  has 
no  equal.  For  interitM*  decoration,  suitable  for 
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1865-68— Theodore  Tyler  Wino,  M.D.,  died - ,  MOL 

at.  46. 

1878-61— Charlmb  Hudson  Smith,  died  Nov.  10, 1869,  at.  88> 
As  will  be  noted,  the  greatest  age  is  98,  the 
least  88.  Of  the  87  men,  2  were  over  90;  10 
were  80  or  over,  and  11  were  70  or  over.  Of  the 
87  men,  four,  Jerome,  Bulkeley,  Lyman,  and 
one  other,  were  never  ordained  or  reckoned  as 
ministers.  Excluding  them,  the  average  age  is 
about  74  years.  John  Treat  Baldwin,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  the  oldest  graduate  of 
the  Seminary.  The  oldest  graduate  since  his 
death  is  Hiram  Lindsley  Miller,  class  of  1825-28. 
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As  our  readers  will  see,  by  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  it  has 
at  last  taken  up  the  case  of  Professor  Briggs  in 
earnest,  and,  after  a  spirited  debate  lasting  over 
two  days,  has  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
seven  to  prepare  formal  charges  of  a  departure 
from  “  the  system  of  doctrine”  held  in  the  C!oa- 
fession  of  Faith.  The  names  of  the  committee 
are  not  yet  given,  as  the  Moderator  wished  to 
take  time  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance ; 
but  they  will  probably  soon  be  announced,  and 
after  taking  due  time  to  frame  the  “charges,” 
they  will  be  presented  in  due  form  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  ;  and  then  will  b^n  the  trial  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Briggs  for  heresy — a  trial  which  is  likely  to 
be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
CSiurch  in  this  country. 

Against  this  action  of  the  Presbytery,  Profes¬ 
sor  Briggs  protests  as  a  great  injustice,  though 
it  is  reported  that  some  of  his  friends  voted  for 
the  motion,  as  the  speediest  way  of  bringing 
the  whole  matter  to  an  issue.  We  are  free  to 
say  that,  with  all  our  friendship  for  Professor 
Briggs,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  very  thing 
which  he  should  most  desire.  Indeed,  if  he  be 
correctly  reported,  he  said  openly  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery:  “ J  loanf  to  be  charged  with  heresy,  I 
want  it  as  quick  as  you  can  get  it.  I  want  an 
adjudication  of  the  Presbytery  on  these  vital  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  now  been  raised,  and  then  let  them 
go  up  to  the  Synod.”  These  are  brave  and  man¬ 
ly  words,  and,  we  believe,  they  express  his  real 
feeling.  He  does  not  fear  discussion:  he  courts 
it.  Feeling  thus,  even  though  he  may  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  begun, 
it  would  rather  accord  with  his  well  known 
courage,  that  he  should  accept  the  issue  and 
welcome  the  conflict.  Fortified  as  he  is  by  his 
immense  learning  in  what  he  has  made  a  special 
field  of  study,  he  may  well  say,  if  those  who  at¬ 
tack  him  take  their  stand  on  the  Westminster 
Ck>nfession,  be  will  show  them  who  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  Creed ; 
or  if  it  is  to  be  a  more  general  war  between 
Conservatism  and  Liberty  in  the  Church,  his' 
true  wisdom  is  to  say.  Let  it  come ! 

One  effect,  perhaps,  those  who  urged  this  ac¬ 
tion  did  not  consider :  it  takes  away  the  neces¬ 
sity,  if  not  the  propriety,  of  any  action  by  the 
Oeneral  Assembly.  If  Professor  Briggs  is  to  be 
tried  by  his  Presbytery  for  heresy,  it  could  not 
but  prejudice  his  case  for  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
to  anticipate  such  action  by  declaring  him  un¬ 
sound  in  the  faith,  however  strong  the  feeling 
in  that  body  may  be,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  would  do  an  act  of  injustice  which  would 
be  all  the  greater  because  coming  from  the  high¬ 
est  body  in  the  Church. 

**  IDEAL  DENOMINATIONALISM.” 

The  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  Monday  evening,  was  a  very  pleasant 
affair  throughout;  being  enlivened  with  music, 
and  instructed  by  excellent  speaking;  after 
which  came  the  social  part  of  the  occasion,  in 
which  refreshments  were  served,  while  those 
present  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  enjoy¬ 
ing  alike  the  meeting  with  old  friends  and  mak¬ 
ing  new  ones. 

The  speakers  were  but  two,  but  both  men  of 
note,  and  being  of  different  denominations,  were 
qualified  to  discuss  the  relations  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  into  which  the  Church  on  earth  is 
divided.  The  first  of  them  was  Dr.  Allison,  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgn,  who 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Buckley,  the  Editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  in  thi%country.  Both  are  men  in 
middle  life,  both  have  been  pastors,  and  now  for 
a  long  time  well  known  editors.  Their  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  “  Ideal  Denominationaliam,  ”  were  therefore 
of  tiie  best.  And  from  the  start  it  was  noticeable 
that  they  did  not  “  talk  in  the  air,  ”  as  so  many 
do  who  undertake  to  describe  the  present  di¬ 
vided  condition  of  the  Churches.  After  defining 
“  denominationaliam”  and  hinting  that  some  who 
are  pleading  earnestly  for  Church  union  really 
mean  Church  absorption,  our  Presbyterian  editor 
said  he  was  not  there  to  apologize  for  denomi- 
naticmalism  or  Presbyterianism.  Oreat  divisions 
saved  small  antagonisms,  'ihe  former  began  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  did  not  result 
badly  for  the  cause  even  then.  There  were  two 
missionary  parties  and  journeys  instead  of  one. 
He  showed  by  historical  reference  that  the 
great  Churches  were  the  offspring  of  power  and 
repression,  and  stagnation  and  superstition  were 
the  fruit  of  such  vast  aggr^ations.  The  Greeks, 
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the  Romans,  and  other  early  Christians  were 
not^omogeneous  material,  even  when  Christian¬ 
ized.  Their  nationalities  and  differing  char¬ 
acteristics  had  to  be  respected.  And  so  all  the 
way  down.  The  American  colonists  had  many 
things  in  common,  but  they  differed  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  polity.  While  not  originating 
here,  many  of  these  differences  obtained  to  tbis 
day.  And  the  speaker  believed  that  more  had 
been  done  for  the  salvation  of  men,  at  home  and 
aluroad,  by  this  competitive  condition  of  the 
several  great  Churches,  vastly  more,  than  if  all 
who  profess  Christ  had  been  gathered  into  a 
single  body,  governed  by  a  single  Assembly, 
with  its  immense  concentered  revenues  and 
patronage,  to  tempt  the  ambitious  and  the  un¬ 
scrupulous. 

Both  Dr.  Allison  and  Dr.  Buckley  deprecated 
the  existence  of  so  many  small  denominations, 
the  latter  taking  for  bis  text  a  table  of  them 
just  sent  him  by  Dr.  Carroll.  His  citations 
from  it  and  running  comments  thereon  were 
much  enjoyed.  Both  speakers  believed  in  an 
Ideal  Denominationalism,  and  that  it  was  not 
so  far  in  the  future  as  commonly  represented. 
Dr.  Allison  cited  an  instance,  recent  and  with¬ 
in  his  own  knowledge,  where  a  staunch  “United 
Presbyterian,”  bis  family  and  relatives,  bad  sub¬ 
scribed  liberally,  organized  a  church,  and  volun¬ 
tarily  secured  its  enrollment  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  all  for  the  good  reason  that 
its  success  as  a  Christian  instrumentality  was 
thereby  likely  to  be  enhanced.  And  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  adaptation  and  probable  effectiveness 
was  the  true  view-point  in  entering  any  new 
field  or  taking  up  auy  new  enterprise.  That  no 
single  denominaiion  could,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  folly  meet  the  needs  of  a  community.  Dr. 
Buckley  showed  in  a  very  striking  way,  by  cit¬ 
ing  the  appeal  cf  a  Congregational  pastor,  long 
and  prosperously  settled,*  to  the  late  Bishop 
Simpson,  to  station  a  preacher  in  his  town  to 
gather  in  the  many  he  could  not  reach.  That 
letter  was  read  in  Conference  and  the  preacher 
selected  there  and  then,  with  the  result  that 
two  good  Methodist  churches  have  been  planted 
in  that  town,  and  this  not  at  all  to  the  weak¬ 
ening  or  disadvantage  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

Both  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
editors  were  clear  that  when  our  great  denomi¬ 
nations  come  to  act  in  this  spirit,  we  shall  nave 
“Ideal  Denominationalism”  -and  no  mistake; 
and  further,  that  our  common  faith  will  be  dif¬ 
fused  aud  kept  pure  to  a  degree  not  possible 
were  all  Churches  included  in  a  single  great 
body. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

In  the  power  of  attracting  her  alumni  to  her 
annual  feasts,  Princeton  Seminary  is  no  whit 
inferior  to  any  similar  institution.  The  tocsin 
sounded  on  May  5,  summoned  the  clan  in  large 
numbers,  the  usual  blood  -  earnestness  being 
shown  in  the  day’s  discussions,  and  the  usual 
blending  of  grave  and  gay  being  manifested  at 
the  alumni  dinner.  After  the  services  of  Sun¬ 
day  aad  Monday,  Dr.  Murray  on  Tuesday  gave 
the  annual  address  to  the  students,  followed  by 
Dr.  Green’s  farewell  words  to  the  graduating 
class  (numbering  forty-six),  words  that  were 
tender,  touching,  solemn,  as  they  always  are. 
The  necrological  report  to  the  Alumni  meeting, 
showed  that  the  average  age  of  those  who  died 
during  the  past  year,  was  sixty -seven.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  “Long  Pastorates.” 
This  was  appropriately  opened  by  Dr.  Smith  of 
Baltimore,  in  an  excellent  extemporaneous  way, 
and  more  fully  opened  by  Dr.  'Wells  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  in  a  written  paper  which  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  both  for  its  personal  reminiscences  and 
its  imfolding  of  principles.  The  subject  was 
further  discussed  by  Drs.  Tully,  Shiland,  and 
Oosman.  The  general  impression  was  that  long 
pastorates  have  great  advantages,  and  that  it  is 
a  pity  that  modem  conditions  render  them  rare¬ 
ly  possible. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Tnompson  of  New  York,  presided 
at  the  Alumni  dinner,  and  called  out  the  speak¬ 
ers,  wbo  maintained  the  high  standard  of 
Princeton  after-dinner  speaking.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  New  Testament  Fellow¬ 
ship  had  been  established,  the  alumni  subscrib¬ 
ing  on  tbe  spot  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  needed  to  complete  the  full 
endowment  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Prof. 
Warfield  made  public  the  action  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Seminary  in  erecting  Biblical  Theology 
into  a  distinct  chair,  endowed  by  friends  of  the 
Seminary,  significantly  adding  that  Biblical 
Theology  had  by  no  means  been  neglected  hith¬ 
erto  in  the  Seminary  course  of  study. 

While  no  distinct  personal  allusions  were 
made,  the  speeches  were  certainly  allusive  to 
the  discussions  of  Biblical  questions  now  agitat¬ 
ing  our  Church,  and  the  loyalty  of  Princeton 
Alumni  to  the  traditional  vi$ws  of  the  Bible 
and  of  inspiration,  was  clearly  shown.  At  the 
same  time  private  in  )uiry  revealed  large  views 
of  the  questions  discussed,  and  a  Christian  spirit 
of  fairness  and  charity. 

Princeton  has  just  passed  her  seventy-ninth 
milestone.  May  all  her  future  history  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  men  of  her  early  days,  of  Alexander, 
Miller,  and  Hodge,  on  whom  her  old  alumni 
love  to  lavish  praise  and  honor  I 


DR.  SHEDD’S  ARTICI.E. 

The  Observer  of  last  week  contains  a  heavy 
broadside  against  Professor  Briggs’  Inaugural 
Address.  It  is  discharged  by  Dr.  Shedd,  and  in 
the  lucid,  straightforward  style  which  marks  all 
he  writes.  Without  discussing  its  position,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  just  here  and  now,  to 
say  two  things  about  it  and  its  venerated  au¬ 
thor. 

(1)  Dr.  Shedd  does  not  speak  for  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  or  its  theology,  as  he  himself  would  read¬ 
ily  admit.  So  far  as  any  one  name  represents 
that  theology,  it  is  tbe  name  of  Henry  B.  Smith ; 
and  on  points  of  great  pith  and  moment  touch¬ 
ing  Christian  truth.  Prof.  Smith’ s  teaching  was 
radically  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Shedd. 

(2)  Dr.  Shedd  is  known  far  and  wide  as  one 
of  tbe  strongest  advocates  of  the  Westminster 
Standards,  just  as  they  have  come  down  to  us 
out  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  hostility  to 
a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  approv¬ 
ed  of,  and  undertaken  by,  the  I^sbyterian 
Church,  has  been  determined,  consistent,  and 
unremitting.  Revision  and  Dr.  Shedd’ s  theolo¬ 
gy  do  not  go  together.  One  or  the  other  will 
have  to  give  way.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  de¬ 
cide  which  it  shall  be. 


Dr.  Edith  Pechey  Phipson,  a  lady  well  known 
in  India  and  outside  of  it,  for  her  faithful  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  women  of  that  country,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Bombay.  In  announcing  her  ap¬ 
pointment  at  a  recent  Convention  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Justice  Birdwood,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  Institution,  said  that  while,  for  six  cen¬ 
turies,  women  had  held  tbe  office  of  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  Cologne  University,  this  was, 
*he  believed,  the  first  case  of  the  appointment 
of  a  lady  as  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of 
any  University.  He  also  expressed  bis  convi^ 
tion  that  the  Senate  would  certainly  recognize 
the  propriety  of  this  appointment  of  a  lady  who 
had  so  bravely  and  unselfishly  fought  the  cause 
of  woman  in  the  face  of  continued  opposition 
and  even  of  obloquy. 


The  stated  meeting  of  tbe  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  managers  was  held  on  May  7th, '  Judge 
Fancher  in  the  chair.  Religious  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Versions  presented  a  memorial  minute 
concerning  the  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  which  was 
adopted  by  the'  Board.  The  Rev.  T.  Aston- 
Binns,  del^ate  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  made  a  brief  address.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  arrangements  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society, 
including  the  public  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Chickering  Hall  on  the  evening  of  May  18th,  to 
be  addressed  by  Bishop-elect  Brooks  and  others. 


We  trust  our  readers  will  not  forget  the  forti¬ 
eth  anniversary  of  the  Fourteenth-street  Church, 
the  celebration  of  which  will  begin  with  Pastor 
McEwen’s  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  next. 
There  are  many  yet  living  who  attended  that 
church  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith  and  his 
immediate  successors.  All  former  members  of 
the  diurch  or  congregation  will  be  welcomed. 


The  letter  of  Dr.  Putnam,  in  attendance  at 
Lane  Seminary  Commencement,  will  interest 
many  readers.  He  went  thither  with  some 
misgivings,  having  gathered  many  evil  portents 
into  his  bosom  from  his  daily  paper  and  oth-, 
er  sources.  But  there  is  nothing  like  taking  a 
near  view  of  persons  and  things.  Having  done 
this,  he  has  returned  to  bis  parish  quite  assured 
that,  after  all,  the  foundation  standeth  sure. 


The  new  Synod  of  China  will  be  ably  ail 
quite  numerously  represented  in  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  commissioners  being  the  Rev. 
Albert  A.  Fulton  of  Canton  Presbytery,  Rev. 
William  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Peking 
Presbytery,  Rev.  John  N.  B.  Smith  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Shanghai,  and  Revs.  John  L.  Nevius, 
D.D.,  and  John  H.  Laughlin  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Shantung.  Only  the  Presbytery  of  Ningpo  is 
unrepresented. 


The  Presbytery  of  Chili,  South  America,  will 
be  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Allis. 


THE  ACTION  ON  PROF.  BRIGGS. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  tbe  attendance  being  found  very 
large,  adjourned  immediately  after  prayer  by 
Moderator  Shearer,  to  the  Scotch  Church,  ad¬ 
joining  the  usual  place  of  meeting.  This  for 
the  better  hearing  of  the  report,  or  reports,  of 
the  Committee  appointed  on  April  13th  last,  to 
consider  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Briggs  in  its  relation  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  such  other  matters  as  might  be 
brought  forward. 

After  an  hour  had  been  consumed  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  routine,  the  real  business  was  entered 
upon  by  Dr.  Hastings  offering  a  paper  in  pro¬ 
test  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chester.  He  did  this  on  the  constitutional 
ground  that  “  the  judicatory  to  which  a  minis¬ 
ter  belongs,  shall  have  sole  jurisdiction  for  the 
trial  of  offences  whenever  or  wherever  commit¬ 
ted  by  him,”  and  that  condemnation  without 
trial  is  contrary  to  all  law,  the  said  Presbytery 
having  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  confirm  his  appointment,  it  appearing  to 
it  that  his  views  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  protest  continued : 

“Therefore,  In  view  of  this  overture  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chester, 

'‘Beedtoed.  That  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  hereby 
overtures  the  General  Assembly  to  pronounce  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Chester  has :  ' 

“First,  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  Professor 
Briggs  in  that  it  has  given  judgment  that  his  views  are 
not  In  accordance  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  while  he 
is  a  member  of  this  Presbytery  in  good  standing,  and, 

“Secondlj ,  has  violated  the  constitutional  right  of  tbe 
Pres^tery  of  New  York,  which  has  sole  jurisdiction 
over  Professor  Briggs. 

“Furthermore,  whereas  this  Presbytery  has  learned 
that  other  Presbyteries  besides  the  one  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain  have  sent  up  overtures  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
a  similar  character  to  that  herein  cited,  tbe  Presbytery 
of  New  York  respectfully  overtures  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  protect  our  rights  under  the  constitution,  by  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Presbyteries  sending  them  any  overtures 
pronouncing  judgment  upon  Professor  Briggs  or  in  any 
way  reflecting  upon  his  ministerial  character,  informing 
such  Presbyteries  that  they  have  encroached  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  have  acted 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church.” 

Elder  Walter  Edwards  seconded  Dr.  Hastings’ 
resolutions.  Tbe  latter  added  that  he  offered 
them,  not  because  he  had  any  animus  against 
the  Chester  Presbytery,  but  because  he  thought 
its  action  was  prejudicing  Dr.  Briggs’  case,  as 
well  as  trespassing  upon  the  rights  and  dignity 
<rf  the  New  York  Presbytery. 

Moderator  Shearer  ruling  that  an  overture 
could  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  but 
not  a  complaint  —  that  belonging  to  the  next 
judicatory,  the  Synod — Prof.  Hastings  changed 
his  language  to  meet  the  objection,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Briggs’  protest  that  between  Presbyteries 
in  different  States,  the  General  Assembly  was 
the  next  higher  court.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Rob¬ 
inson  moved  to  lay  this  topic  on  the  table  until 
the  committee  should  have  reported  on  Prof. 
Briggs’  orthodoxy. 

When  the  motion  had  been  put  and  lost.  Prof. 
Briggs  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  protested  that  he  was  not  in  order,  but 
the  Moderator  ruled  to  tbe  contrary,  and  Dr. 
Briggs  took  tbe  platform,  and  said: 

“Mr.  Moderator  and  brethren,  it  is  well 
known  to  you,  that  owing  to  ill-health  I  was 
absent  from  the  meeting  at  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  whose  reports  have  been  referred  to,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  mo¬ 
ments,  when  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  that  I  learned  officially  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  bad  been  appointed  to  investigate  my 
Inaugural  Address.  I  take  advantage  of  the 
first  official  knowledge  I  have  had,  to  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  that  committee,  and 
against  its  making  any  report.” 

“  The  question  now  before  the  house,  ”  inter¬ 
rupted  Moderator  Shearer,  “is  on  Dr.  Hastings’ 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly.” 

“So  it  is,”  answered  Prof;  Briggs,  “but  I 
wanted  to  make  that  protest  at  once.  I  will 
enlarge  upon  it  later.” 

Applause  from  the  gallery  greeted  this.  The 
Moderator  stopped  it  by  stating  that  if  there 
was  any  repetition  of  it,  he  would  have  the  gal¬ 
lery  cleared. 

“I  object  to  Dr.  Hasting^  overture, ”  said  Dr. 
G.  W.  F.  Birch.  “I  shoum  like  to  know  why 
the  Chester  Presbytery,  or  any  other  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  not  the  right  to  overture  the  General 
Assembly.  Does  Dr.  Hastings  claim  that  the 
Union  Seminary  is  exempt  from  the  functions 
of  the  General  Assembly  f  Does  he  claim  that 
the  appointment  of  professor  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  any  Presbytery  has  the  right  to  overture 
the  General  Assembly?  In  the  name  of  the 
Church,”  he  concluded,  “I  declare  Dr.  Hast¬ 
ings’  motion  out  of  order.” 

“  There  is  to  come  before  us  this  af temooti,  ” 
said  Dr.  Hastings,  “the  very  question  which  the 
Presbytery  of  Chester  has  presumed  to  decide. 
My  claim  is  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
sider  that  question  free  of  all  prejudice,  and  not 
ne  burdened  with  the  decision  upon  it  of  the 
Chester  or  any  other  Presbytery.  Of  course 
any  Presbytery  bas  the  right  to  investigate 
our  professors,  but  they  have  no  right  to  judge 
and  condemn  us  until  our  own  E’resbytery  acts.  ” 

“  We  have  no  right  to  censure  another  Presby¬ 
tery  for  an  action  it  takes  in  good  faith,  ”  put  in 
Dr.  Robinson.  “Dr.  Hastings’  motion  is  a  com¬ 


plaint  against  the  Chester  Presbytery  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  object 
of  its  introduction  is  merely  to  waste  time,  and 
stave  off  tbe  report  of  the  committee  on  Prof. 
Briggs’  case.  'We  were  warned  that  such  an 
effort  would  be  made.  The  only  uncowardly 
course  for  us  to  take,  is  to  hear  the  committee’s 
report  on  Prof.  Briggs’  case  at  once.” 

“  The  points  raised  against  Dr.  Hastings’  mo¬ 
tion  are  invalid,”  said  Prof.  Briggs,  “and  would 
be  so  ruled  in  a  protest  before  the  Synod  or  the 
General  Assembly.  We  make  no  complaint  in 
that  motion,  but  simply  ask  the  question,  wheth¬ 
er  any  Presbytery  in  the  country  has  the  right 
to  pass  on  my  orthodoxy,  until  I  have  had  a 
heflring  before  my  own  Presbytery.  The  Chester 
Presbytery  bas  judged  i  nd  condemned  me  as 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  has  sent  their  judgment 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  prejudice  my  case. 
If  they  bad  simply  sent  up  an  overture  of  in¬ 
quiry,  I  could  not  protest ;  but  they  have  con¬ 
demned  me  off-hand.  They  have  trampled  on 
my  personal  rights.  If  this  Presbytery  does  not 
protect  me  in  this  matter,  I  shall  appeal  to  the 
Synod  of  New  York  against  you.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  bringing  of  my  case  before  you.  I  am 
only  anxious  to  have  the  question  in  dispute 
disposed  of,  but  it  must  be  in  the  regular  way. 
I  shall  protect  my  rights.” 

“Let  us  take  Dr.  Hastings’  motion  up,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence,”  shouted  Dr.  Robinson. 

“Yes,”  interrupted  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth,  “and 
word  by  word.  Don’ t  let  us  vote  on  it  until  we 
understand  it.  I  say  ic  is  simply  put  in  for 
purposes  of  delay.  The  effect  of  this  motion 
will  be  to  overthrow  what  this  Presbytery  has 
done  in  the  interest  of  purity  and  peace  in  tbe 
Church.  By  the  compact  made  by  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  with  the  Church,  a  veto  power  was  given 
in  the  appointment  of  professors.  The  General 
Assembly  having  veto  power,  the  Chester  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  all  others  have  a  right  to  voice  their 
feelings  in  regard  to  an  exercise  of  that  veto 
power.  The  silence  of  this  Presbytery  during 
tbe  last  five  years  in  regard  to  the  utterances  of 
Prof.  Briggs,  directed  squarely  at  the  vital 
truths  of  our  faith,  gives  the  Presbyteries  a 
right  to  speak,  if  nothing  else  does.” 

“Bypassing  Dr.  Hastings  motion,”  said  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Page,  “we  should  simply  be  putting  a 
muzzle  on  every  Presbytery  in  the  land,  and 
telling  them  thev  could  not  form  an  opinion 
until  we  judicially  investigated,  and  when  do 
we  ever  judicially  investigate  ?” 

“I  move  that  the  clause  following  ‘protect 
our  rights  under  the  constitution  be  stricken 
out,”  said  Dr.  Robinson. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  tbe  amendment,  and  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  48  to  39. 

“  My  friends,  the  enemy,  ”  said  Prof.  Briggs, 
“are  trying  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  They 
are  making  subtle  distinctions,  such  as  we  nev¬ 
er  heard  of  before.  They  say  that  the  Chester 
Presbytery  has  not  condemned  my  character, 
but  has  merely  condemned  me  as  heterodox. 
It  is  absurd.  It  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man’s 
face,  that  that  Presbytery  has  to  the  General 
Assembly  pronounced  judgment  on  my  ortho¬ 
doxy  on  ‘vital’  questions.  "What  more  could 
they  do  f  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Chester 
Presbytery  did  not  condemn  me  as  a  man,  but 
merely  condemned  my  doctrines.” 

Cries  were  heard  for  the  question  on  Dr.  Hast¬ 
ings’  motion  as  amended.  A  yes-and  no  vote 
was  useless.  A  rising  vote  resulted  in  a  count 
of  51  against  51  by  the  tellers.  The  roll-call 
was  ordered.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Dr. 
Hastings’  motion  by  a  vote  of  66  to  57. 

,  This  matter  being  disposed  of,  calls  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  were  again  heard. 
jProf.  Briggs,  however,  brought  up  his  protest 
again  as  a  question  of  privilege.  He  was  re¬ 
peatedly  interrupted  as  he  stated  his  case.  The 
protest  had  to  be  accepted,  though  it  was  great¬ 
ly  pruned  down  during  its  reading.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  committee’s  appointment  as 
unconstitutional,  and  in  violation  of  the  usages 
of  the  denomination,  affirming  among  other 
things,  “  that  no  opportunity  was  given  him  to 
make  explanations,  which  might  have  made  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  unnecessary.” 
According  to  The  Times’s  report: 

After  offering  his  protest,  Prof.  Briggs  went 
on  to  say:  “No  one  approached  me  to  explain 
my  course,  and  so,  perhaps,  avoid  the  taking  of 
the  case  into  court.  At  the  meeting  when  the 
committee  was  appointed,  my  friends  remained 
silent  because  they  knew  that  I  am  a  man  who 
likes  to  fight  his  own  battles.  I  never  have  been 
out  of  this  Presbytery  since  I  was  bom,  except 
for  four  years  during  a  New  Jersey  pastorate; 
yet  in  my  absence  you.  my  brethren,  pass  a  res¬ 
olution,  placing  me  before  the  whole  communi¬ 
ty,  before  the  whole  Christian  world,  as  guilty 
of  heresy.  Your  action  in  appointing  this  com¬ 
mittee  during  my  absence,  was  unbrotherly,  un¬ 
kind,  and  unjust,  and  it  did  me  a  wrong  which 
it  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  forget.  The  first 
duty  of  this  committ^  should  have  been  to  in¬ 
vestigate  whether  or  no  certain  members  of  this 
Presbytery,  whom  I  am  ready  to  name  at  the 
proper  time,  have  not  been  guilty  of  ‘rashness, 
censoriousness,  and  malice.’” 

“Name  them  now,”  shouted  Dr.  Birch  and 
others. 

“I  said  I  would  do  so  at  the  proper  time,” 
continued  Prof.  Briggs.  “  I  have  asked  members 
of  this  Presbytery  over  and  over  again  to  have 
me  tried.  When  certain  of  you  have  voted 
against  my  young  students,  I  have  told  you  to 

lace  your  blame  on  me  and  not  on  them.  I 

ave  long  been  anxious  to  get  the  decision  of 
this  Presbytery  and  of  the  Synod  and  of  the 
General  Assembly,  on  vital  Questions.  'When 
they  have  been  decided  by  all  of  these  courts, 
then  many  of  us  will  better  be  able  to  say 
whether  we  can  stay  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
or  not. 

“Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  reconsider  the 
appointment  of  that  committee.  Then  give  me 
an  opportuni^  to  make  my  statement  to  the 
Presbytery.  That  will  make  the  whole  thing  as 
clear  as  possible.  When  the  lines  are  clearly 
drawn,  then  the  proofs  can  be  brought  forth, 
and  we  can  proceed  in  a  harmonious  manner. 
I  was  going  to  protest  against  the  personnel  of 
the  committee  you  appointed :  but  I  will  mere¬ 
ly  say  that  I  feel  much  humiliated  by  your  ap¬ 
pointments  to  that  committee  to  investigate  my 
doctrines.” 

“I  object  to  personalities, ”  shouted  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson.  “This  matter  is  going  on  without  head 
or  tail.” 

“Well,  brethren,”  said  Prof.  Briggs,  “I  feel 
much  as  Job  must  have  felt  when  he  cried,  ‘Oh 
that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book.  Sure¬ 
ly  I  would  take  it  upon  mine  shoulders  and  bind 
it  as  a  crown  to  me.  I  would  declare  unto  him 
the  number  of  my  steps ;  as  a  prince  would  I  go 
near  unto  him.’” 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  again  called 
for.  It  was  after  6  o'clock,  however,  and  mo¬ 
tions  to  adjourn  were  heard  all  over  the  church. 
The  Presbytery  adjourned  untill  10  o'clock  Tues¬ 
day. 

The  large  Scotch  Church  was  filled  again  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  after  some  preliminary 
business,  the  majority  report  was  read  by  Dr. 
Birch.  It  set  forth  matter  for  judicial  inves¬ 
tigation  and  concluded  with  recommending  such 
action.  The  minority  report  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Mcllvaine.  It  found  no  heresy  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  recommended  that  no  judicial  action 
be  instituted.  The  recommendation  of  the 
majority  report  having  been  adopted  44  to  30, 
Dr.  Briggs  warned  the  Presbytery  that  he  had 
made  a  protest  yesterday  against  the  action  of 
the  committee,  and  now  protested  against  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery,  and  proposed  to  complain 
to  Synod.  A  resolution  was  offered  and  carried 
to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  seven  he  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  the  charges  against  Dr. 
Briggs.  Moderator  Shearer  announced  that  he 
would  appoint  the  committee  later.  Presbytery 
adjourned  to  May  17  th. 


HOW  THINGS  LOOK  AT  LANE  SEMINARY. 

The  friends  of  tbis  school  of  the  prophets  were 
favored  with  beautiful  weather,  bating  a  little 
morning  chilliness,  for  the  services  of  Commence¬ 
ment  this  week.  Walnut  Hills,  with  its  homes 
and  beautiful  lawns,  never  looked  better.  A 
goodly  number  of  Alumni  and  friends  were  in 
attendance,  to  congratulate  the  eighteen  young« 
men  who  received  their  diplomas  (and  one  of 
them  his  bride  in  the  evening),  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Craig  of  the  Faculty,  on  Thursday  morning 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  First  Church.  Dr.  Craig’s  parting 
words  were  brief,  but  full  of  tenderest  sympa¬ 
thy  and  counsel.  Six  of  the  eighteen  graduates 
delivered  short  addresses,  which  showed  whole¬ 
some  thought  throughout,  and  a  marked  ability 
in  delivery  in  nearly  all  cases.  The  inevitable 
Welshman  was  at  least  twice  present  in  this 
class,  as  also  three  times  in  the  Faculty.  The 
Welshman  has  been  a  long  established  and  wor¬ 
thy  feature  of  Lane.  Some  of  us  could  not  help 
noting  the  fact  that  every  member  of  this  grad¬ 
uating  class  (with  one  single  smooth-shaved  ex¬ 
ception)  wore  a  mustache,  and  no  other  beard. 
What  a  heresy  this  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  the 
preachers  would  have  been  a  few  generations 
ago  I  But  no  matter ;  these  brethren  will  soon 
have  too  much  to  do  to  use  the  razor  so  fre¬ 
quently,  and  then  perhaps  they  will  obey  the 
Levitical  injunction  about  marring  the  comers 
of  the  beard  I 

The  Alumni  sermon  was  delivered  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  by  this  correspondent,  his  sub¬ 
ject  being  “The  Person  and  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  It  was  said  that  when  the 
“fourthly”  of  this  sermon  was  reached,  which 
point  was  a  brief  statement  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
work  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
some  of  the  fathers  and  brethren  pricked  up 
their  ears  and  squared  themselves  to  a  more  at¬ 
tentive  attitude!  But  “fourthly”  was  orthodox, 
of  course  it  was ! 

Tbe  annual  address  before  the  Society  of  In¬ 
quiry,  was  delivered  on  Thursday,  by  Rev.  J. 
C.  Irwin,  D.D.,  who  has  recently  come  to  the 
Church  of  Newport,  Ky.,  in  this  vicinage.  Dr. 
Irwin’s  address  was  a  bright,  witty,  and  withal 
toning  review  of  “the  Dublin  Professor,”  who 
has  recently  announced  “The  Decay  of  the  Pul¬ 
pit.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Irwin  bas 
no  sympathy  with  the  assumption  of  such  de¬ 
cay,  and  manifested  none  of  it  in  his  address. 
The  examiners  appointed  by  tbe  neighboring 
Presbyteries  made  a  discriminating  and  com¬ 
mendatory  report  to  the  Board  of  Trastees. 

The  lunch  given  to  the  Alumni  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Smith  in  their  large  and  beautiful 
home  near  the  Seminary  grounds,  on  Wednesday 
noon,  was  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  affair,  as 
was  also  the  general  reception  given  tbe  next 
day  in  the  Seminary  halls  by  the  ladies  of  Wal¬ 
nut  Hills,  and  both  furnished  opportunity  for 
delightful  social  intercourse. 

Some  of  us  went  to  Lane  tfiis  year  with  no 
little  misgiving  in  our  hearts,  having  seen  from 
a  distance  tbe  lurid  flash  of  the  theological  light¬ 
ning,  darting  across  the  ecclesiastical  sky,  which 
bends  its  etherial  and  Presbyterian  blue  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  about  Cincinnati,  and  over 
its  Presbytery  and  Ministerial  Association,  and 
having  heard  the  consequent  mmble  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  thunder  I  And  some  of  us  didn’ t  know 
but  we  ought  to  be  scared  t  At  our  distance  we 
could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was  really  the  angry 
discharge  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  the  elements 
which  presages  the  on-coming  of  a  certain  storm, 
or  whether  it  was  the  harmless  sheet  lightning 
of  a  Summer’s  evening,  or  the  still  more  harfli- 
less  ( ?)  flashing  of  dangerous  firearms  and  pyro¬ 
technics  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  trying  to 
see  what  they  can  do  if  occasion  should  require  I 
We  couldn’t  tell  what  it  was.  At  this  distance 
it  looked  dangerous  and  useless,  too,  that  fire¬ 
fly  playing  around  the  Cincinnati  Ministerial 
Association,  which  went  on  so  long  t 

But  seriously,  we  were  relieved  upon  nearer 
view,  to  find  how  peaceful  and  calm  affairs  are 
down  about  Old  Lane.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary  resolved  to  do  nothing 
and  to  say  nothing  on  the  questions  now  agitat¬ 
ing  the  Church  with  reference  to  the  Seminaries, 
in  view  of  action  which  is  expected  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  soon  to  meet. 

Everybody  about  Lane  Seminary  is  thoroughly 
loyal  to  Christ  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  also 
just  as  loyal  to  the  Bible  the  Inspired  Word. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  one  of  our  Profes¬ 
sors  told  us  students  one  day,  that  there  was  no 
doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  she 
held  to  more  tenaciously,  or  would  defend  more 
faithfully,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration 
of  Scripture,  but  at  the  same  time  he  informed 
us  that  this  doctrine  had  never  been  authorita¬ 
tively  formulated  by  any  church  or  council,  and 
he  intimated  that  if  any  of  us  were  ambitious 
to  distinguish  ourselves  along  the  line  of  the¬ 
ological  study,  we  could  do  so  by  formulating 
the  Church’s  faith  on  Inspiration.  To  some  of 
us  it  seems  as  though  the  present  agitation  is 
simply  the  accompanying  tumult  from  which  is 
to  come  forth  more  clearly  and  more  brightly 
than  ever,  in  definite  statement,  the  Church’s 
faith  in  the  authoritative,  supernatural  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  seem  that  much  of  the 
prevalent  alarm  and  excitement  is  wholly  un¬ 
necessary.  Is  it  usually  the  man  who  is  not 
right  certain  of  himself  or  of  his  position,  that 
is  the  most  agitated  t  “  He  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste.”  “The  foundation  of  the  Lord 
standeth  sure.”  “The  Impregnable  Rock”  is  not 
going  to  be  moved,  whatever  theory  of  Inspira¬ 
tion  may  be  adopted,  if  any  is  to  be.  Meanwhile 
again,  “let  brotherly  love  continue.” 

The  three  papers  recently  put  forth  by  three 
of  the  Lane  Professors,  namely,  Evans,  Smith, 
and  Morris,  are  regarded  as  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  pending  discussion.  Dr.  Morris  is 
far  from  coinciding  at  all  points  with  those  of 
his  colleagues,  though  he  does  not  controvert 
them.  He  gives  his  attention  wholly  to  Dr. 
Briggs’  Inaugural,  and  though  he  pronounces 
against  it  in  strong  terms,  yet  he  is  irenic  here 
as  be  always  is  everywhere,  and  strong  also. 
Every  member  of  the  coming  Assembly  ought 
to  read  Dr.  Morris’  paper  before  reaching  De¬ 
troit  next  week.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Lane  Seminary,  May  7,  1891. 


The  last  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  by  the  pre¬ 
scribed  majority  in  each  branch,  resolved  to 
submit  to  the  people,  in  compliance  with  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions,  the  question  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  State  Constitution,  virtually  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  the  Louisiana  lottery  for 
twenty- five  years,  in  consideration  of  the  year¬ 
ly  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of  about 
$1,000,000.  When  the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill, 
or  proposed  amendment,  its  friends  called  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  decide  the 
question  of  his  right  to  veto  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments.  That  is  what  the  Court  has 
just  done,  and  done  in  a  way  that  will  be  re¬ 
gretted.  The  regret  will  be,  that  if  the  Court 
is  right,  Louisiana  has  such  a  Constitution;  if 
the  Court  is  wrong,  that  the  State  has  such  a 
Court.  And  now  at  the  next  State  election — 
which  is  certain  to  be  a  warm  one — the  people 
of  Louisiana  will  be  asked  to  give  the  old  octo¬ 
pus  the  privil^e  of  sucking  its  life-blood  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  more.  May  they  be  spared 
from  the  disgrace  of  iiffiicting  such  a  calamity 
upon  their  State  and  themselves  1 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
Scotch  Church  on  Monday  afternoon  last.  Rev. 
George  C.  Lucas  was  received  from  the  Presfy- 
tery  of  Brooklyn,  William  M.  Martin  from  the 
Presbyte^  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Rice  from  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse.  The 
following  young  men  were  licens^  to  preach  r 
Maitland  Alexander,  Frederick  G.  Beebe,  Charles 
W.  Goodrich,  'Vaclav  Losa,  Ernest  L.  McCart¬ 
ney,  Francis  Pokomey,  and  Daniel  H.  Rohra- 
baugh.  Mr.  Losa  and  Mr.  Pokomej  ore  to  be 
ordained  as  evangelists  in  the  Bohemian  Chnrch„ 
on  Sunday,  May  17th,  at  11  o’clock.  Tbe  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Church  Extension  made  its  report,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  matter  touching; 
Dr.  Briggs’  Inaugural  was  taken  up. 

Buffalo.— At  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
.^ril  80t^,  completed  the  first  year  of  Rev.  A. 
'W.  Allen’s  pastorate.  On  that  auspicious 
date  the  ladies  furnished  a  very  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainment,  at  the  close  of  which  the  clerk  of  the 
Session,  Mr.  C.  A.  Clark,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  and  to  tbe  complete  surprise  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  presented  him  with  a  purse  containing  $109 
in  gold,  as  a  token  of  regard  from  the  church 
and  society.  During  the  year  seventy  -  three 
members  have  been  added  to  the  church.  W. 

WapfinoeCib  Falls.  —  The  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Carrutbers  was  installed  over  this  church  on 
the  evening  of  May  5th.  1891.  Owing  to  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  botn  the  other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  installation,  the  entire  service  was  per¬ 
formed  by  tbe  Rev.  T.  C.  Straus  of  Cold  Spring, 
who  preached,  presided,  proposed  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions,  delivers  the  respective  charges 
to  pastor  and  people,  and  offered  tbe  prayer  of 
installation.  Mr.  Carrutbers  enters  upon  his 
work  after  eight  and  one- half  years  of  highly 
successful  service  in  the  Presbyterian  Churem  of 
Canada.  The  Church  at  Wappingers  Flails  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  securing  a  pastor  so  well 
equippra. 

Union.— The  review  of  the  year  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  by  the  pastor  in  his  annual  ser¬ 
mon,  presents  a  most  gratifying  condition  of 
things,  as  we  learn  by  the  report  in  tbe  local 
paper.  The  membership  bas  been  increased  by 
fifty  •  one,  largely  adults,  thirt^one  of  whom 
were  baptized  on  uniting.  The  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endbavor  has  more  than 
doublM  its  members,  the  Sabbath- school  has 
increased  and  improved  greatly :  the  meetings 
for  social  worship  have  an  unusually  large  at¬ 
tendance.  The  church  has  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  made  steady  progress,  'culminat¬ 
ing  in  tbe  revival  that  blessed  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Such  a  retrospect  for  the  past  year 
inspires  hope  and  confidence  for  the  future,  in 
view  of  which,  at  a  recent  meeting,  resolutions 
were  passed,  unanimously  ascribing  the  happy 
result  chiefly  to  the  untiring  labors  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  J.  V.  C.  Nellis,  D.D.  We  give  to  both 
pastor  and  people  our  beet  wishes  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  same  prosperity  in  the  year  to  come. 

Jasper. — Rev.  E.  H.  Burgess  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburch  at  Jasper. 
He  came  here  from  Auburn  Seminary  in  1869, 
intending,  as  be  said,  to  stay  with  us  two  years. 
Though  desired  by  quite  a  number  of  other 
churdies,  be  wisbM  to  commence  his  minist^ 
in  a  place  where,  having  to  prepare  but  one  dis¬ 
course  a  week,  he  might  develop  a  good  style  of 
sermonizing.  How  far  he  has  succeeded,  ma^ 
be  judged  by  his  book,  “  At  the  Place  which  la 
Called  Calvary.”  recently  published  by  the  Ran¬ 
dolphs.  Mr.  Burgess  will  preach  his  fareweU 
sermon  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  and  has  not 
yet  accepted  a  call  elsewhere.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  promise,  and  bis  resignation  is  a  matter 
of  geneim  regret.  Y. 

Springwater.— Tbis  little  church  in  the  valley 
at  the  head  of  Hemlock  Lake,  from  whence 
comes  Rochester’s  cool  and  excellent  suppW  of 
water— this  steadfast  church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
William  Hunter  has  been  the  laborious  pastor 
now  for  almost  fifty  years,  has  recently  receiv¬ 
ed  a  welcome  visit  from  its  Presbytery  of  Ro¬ 
chester.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Willoughby  of  Lima, 
and  Rev.  L.  F.  Badger  of  Groveland,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  this  retired  field  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  thiaweek.  Religious  services  of 
various  kinds  will  fill  up  the  days  set  apart,  and 
no  doubt  both  pastor  and  people  will  receive- 
much  encouragement  and  blessing  therein.  The 
weak  flocks  need  all  the  more  wepherding,  aa 
the  aforetime  leaders  sleep  in  the  valley. 

Albion. — The  coming  installation  of  a  pastor 
of  Albion  Presbyterian  Church,  is  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  very  great  interest  and  joy.  Since- 
the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  their  late  be¬ 
loved  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  C.  Cain,  who  fell 
in  his  pulpit  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  that 
shocked  and  bereaved  flock  have  been  looking 
prayerfully  for  a  fitting  successor  for  their  in¬ 
viting  pastorate.  As  already  announced,  the- 
Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd  will  be  installed 
pastor  there  on  May  19th.  This  cburch  and 
congregation  are  now  moving  earnestly  in  the- 
erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  parsonage,  at 
an  expense  of  $10,000.  Its  location  is  unsur¬ 
passed. 

Oneida. — The  Rev.  George  K.  Frazer  was.  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Cochran  Memorial  Church 
at  Oneida  Castle,  Tuesday  evening,  April  28th, 
Rev.  George  Hardy  of  Saquoit  presiding.  The- 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Richardson 
of  Little  Falls,  from  Psa.  Ixiii.  1;  prayer  by 
Rev.  C.  A.  Rice  of  'Vernon.  Following  these 
exercises,  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy  asked  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions,  offered  prayer,  solemnly  declared 
Rev.  Mr.  Frazer  duly  installed  pastor.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Rome,  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Eamsbaw 
of  I^wville  the  charge  to  the  people.  D.  E. 
Teal  of  the  Castle  presided  at  the  organ,  and 
Mrs.  John  Cochran  of  the  same  village  led  the 
congregational  singing,  also  rendering  the  solo, 
“In  heavenly  love  abiding,”  in  a  most  accepta¬ 
ble  manner.  The  hymn.  “Blest  be  tbe  tie  that 
binds,  ”  followed  by  the  benediction,  closed  the 
extremely  pleasant  and  profitable  services,  after 
which  the  congregation  came  forward,  and  with 
hearty  grasp  assured  the  pastor  of  abiding  friend¬ 
ship  and  support.  Mr.  Frazer,  who  has  been 
laboring  in  this  field  for  a  few  months,  is  a 
graduate  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  clasa 
of  1^.  He  has  preached  for  a  time  at  North- 
wood,  Cortland  County,  and  shown  himself  a 
young  man  of  promise  and  hearty  earnestness 
of  spint.  He  has  alr^idy  won  a  warm  place  io 
the  affections  of  his  present  people.  Tbe  house 
of  worship  was  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  Andrew 
Ckxshran,  who  died  in  1870,  after  serving  the  so¬ 
ciety  for  some  thirty-two  years.  Following  his 
death  Rev.  A.  S.  Bacon,  now  at  Niagara  Falls, 
occupied  the  field  until  his  resignation  last  Fall. 
Oneida  Castle  is  a  small  but  pleasant  hamlet, 
having  many  interesting  annals  connected  with 
the  earlier  history  ot  the  central  portion  of  the 
State. 

Romulus. — Nine  persons  were  received  into 
this  church  at  its  May  communion  season,  and 
two  children  were  baptized.  Elders  Leander  M. 
Covert,  Isaiah  W.  Smith,  and  John  V.  R.  Clark, 
and  Deacon  Frank  S.  Adiur,  were  re-elected  for 
tbe  full  term  of  three  years. 

Rev.  C.  O.  Thatcher  has  been  called  to  Mor¬ 
ristown,  in  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Wyoming. — The  little  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  place  was  the  scene  of  a  veiy  pleasant  en¬ 
tertainment  on  Thursday  evening.  May  7th. 
when  a  reception  was  given  to  the  P^tor  ana 
his  wife.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard,  .^e  rooms 
were  lavishly  decorated  with  dog- wood  blossoms 
and  flags,  ^veral  short  speeches  were  made, 
refreshments  were  served,  and  a  very  social 
evening  enjoyed.  The  unity  of  feeling  among 
the  dwellers  of  this  beautiful  hamlet  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  representatives  of  seven  denom¬ 
inations  were  among  the  friends  who  assembled 
to  give  the  pastor  a  friendly  greeting.  M. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  last  report  of  the  Tenth 
Church,  Rev.  William  Brentnn  Greene,  jr.,  pas¬ 
tor,  is  a  very  encouraging  one.  This  churw,  by 
reason  of  aeaths  and  removals,  bas  suffered 
much  of  late^  but  under  Mr.  Grebne’s  pastorate, 
it- is  prospering  ^spiritually  and  in  many  ways. 
During  the  past  year  the  principal  contribu¬ 
tions  were:  Congregational  $5,776,  Foreign  le¬ 
sions  $1,112,  Home  Missions  $4,609,  Education 
$1,108,  Church  Erection  $7,575,  Presbyierian 
Hospital  $5,478;  total  of  all  contributions  $82,- 
886.  Mr.  Greene  and  his  people  have  every  rea¬ 
son  for  encouragement.  J.  R.  'M. 

OHIO. 

CiBCLEViLLE.— The  Church  at  Circleville,  Ohio. 
Rev.  James  P.  Stratton,  D.D.,  pastor,  luu  had 
a  Winter  of  much  religious  interest.  At  the 
January  communion  eighteen  new  members  were 
received,  and  at  the  April  communion  thirty- 
three  more^  making  fifty-one  new  members  since 
the  beginmng  of  the  year,  forty  of  whfan  unit¬ 
ed  upon  profession.  This  church  has  had  its 
membership  largely  increased  during  Dr.  Strat¬ 
ton’s  pastorate,  and  now  numbers  over  800 
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members.  The  pews  have  just  been  rented  at 
an  anuMint  exceeding  that  of  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  more  spiritual  earnestness  in  the  church 
at  present  tlum  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ths  Prssbytkrt  of  Canto  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  FairAeld,  111.,  May  5th,  at  which 
the  following  items  of  business  were  done :  The 
Rev.  Qiarles  T.  Phillips  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Alton,  and  the  Rev.  James  W.  Seeley  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga  were  received.  Calls 
were  presented  and  accepted  as  follows,  viz: 
from  mawneetowu  to  Rev.  James  W.  Seeley, 
and  from  Cairo  to  Rev.  C.  T.  Phillips,  and  com¬ 
mittees  for  their  installment  were  appointed. 
Also  from  the  church  of  Fairfield  to  the  Rev: 
John  Oiffin.  Presbytery  (H-dained  to  the  work 
of  the  Gospel  ministry,  Licentiate  William  P. 
Hoskins,  now  supplying  very  acceptably  the 
church  of  Mt.  Vernon.  The  Rev.  John  OiflSn 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Fairfield. 
The  Rev.  William'  P.  Hoskins  preached  the  ser- 
m<m;  the  Rev.  William  R.  Moore  presided  and 
jmposed  the  questions;  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Stevenson,  D.D.^gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Flint  that  to  the  people.  The 
prospects  uf  this  field  axe  verj  encouraging.  At 
its  April  meeting  the  Presbytery  overture  the 
General  Assembly  to  define  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  teachings  of  Prof. 
Briggs  in  his  Inaugural  Address. 

B.  C,  Swan,  S.  C. 

WBCONS,^!. 

Racini. — On  Saturdav  evening,  April  25th,  a 
new  Presbyterian  Qinrcb  among  the  Bohemians 
was  organized  in  Racine.  Twenty- two  members 
were  enrolled,  and  elders  elected.  On  Sunday 
morning,  April  26th,  the  new  church  took  the 
front  seats  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  three  elders  were  formally  installed, 
and  Rev.  Joee]^  Bren  was  installed  as  the  p^- 
tor.  Elder  S.  B.  Peck  praided.  Rev.  Allan  Bell 
preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  O.  B.  Thayer  gave 
tile  chan^  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  T.  E.  Barr 
addressed  the  ctmgregation.  There  are  above 
two  hundred  Bohemian  families  in  and  around 
Racine,  and  Mr.  Bren  has  been  very  successful 
in  gathering  together  an  interesting  congrega¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  much 
needed  church  edifice,  and  the  outlook  is  hope¬ 
ful  and  very  encouraging.  Rev.  Robert  T.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Sp^ta,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  will  soon  enter  upon 
his  work. 

Bkavkb  Dam.  —  The  Assembly  Presbyterian 
Church  observed  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of 
its  organization,  and  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
the  nunistry  of  the  present  pastor,  on  May  8rd. 
This  church  was  formed  from  a  si^l  faction  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  a  few  Presby¬ 
terians  living  in  the  town  of  Tienton,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Bloomfield  Church  on  Clason 
liwrie.  A  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Winnebago,  consisting  of  Rev.  George  W. 
Heckman  of  Portage,  and  Rev.  Henry  'W.  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Horican,  organized  the  church  with 
twenty  -  nine  members  and  two  elders.  Rev. 
Lucius  W.  Chapman  was  the  first  pastor  to 
Oct.  1,  1860.  During  the  Winter  the  pulpit  was  ' 
supplied  by  Rev.  Elias  S.  Peck,  and  Rev.  John  : 
H.  Carpenter  supplied  the  church  in  the  Spring  . 
and  Summer  of  1861.  Rev.  Josrah  Vance  fol¬ 
lowed  as  stated  supply  until  May,  1865,  and 
Rev.  H.  P.  Peck  until  May,  1887,  when  Rev. 
T.  8.  Johnson  was  appointed  as  stated  supply, 
and  installed  May  10,  1872.  This  has  bmn  a 
missionary  church,  and  has  maintained  Sunday- 
schools  and  meetings  in  Trenton,  Calamus,  and 
Lowell.  It  now  maintains  services  in  B^ver 
Dam,  and  has  two  Sabbath-schools,  two  Endeav- 
or  Societies,  and  three  stations  for  preaching. 

Madison.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Madison,  Rev.  W.  A.  McAtee  pastor,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  handsome  modem  church  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  seating  will  be  diagonal,  and  the 
general  idea  of  the  plan  is  to  have  a  first  and  i 
second  story,  with  improved  arrangements  for 
parlor  and  class-rooms.  It  will  be  completed 
early  in  September,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  houses  of  worship  in  the  Northwest. 

IN  MEMOBIAM. 

llioee  who  were  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Isa¬ 
bella  H.  Beattie,  as  her  life  shone  forth  in  its 
round  of  Christian  duties — ^in  our  missionary 
Society  of  which  she  was  a  Vice-President  from 
its  organization;  in  the  church  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  ever  looked  up  to  and  revered ; 
and  in  the  home  circle  of  which  she  was  so  long 
the  light  and  joy,  when  the  sad  news  came  of 
the  sudden  cessation  of  all  these  relations,  felt, 
how  unlike  it  was  to  death  I  No  sickness,  no 
tearful  partings,  but  the  transition  from  faith¬ 
ful,  loving  service  on  earth,  to  higher,  glorified 
service  in  heaven. 

“  Forever  with  the  Lord ; 

Amen,  so  let  it  be. 

Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word. 

And  immortality.” 

WKereas,  it  has  pleased  an  all- wise  God  to  call  to 
her  heavenly  home  during  the  past  Winter  this  be¬ 
loved  sister,  and  whereas,  we  deeply  mourn  the  loss  : 

her  warm  Christian  character  and  influence  from  | 
among  us,  therefore 

Rt»ob)ed,  That  while  as  a  Society  we  desire  to  re- 
o(H*d  our  great  sorrow  and  sense  of  bereavement  at 
the  removal  of  our  friend,  we  would  thank  our  Hea¬ 
venly  Father  for  her  years  of  usefulness,  and  for  the 
oloeing  of  them  in  what  seemed  a  glorious  transla¬ 
tion!  Those  years,  which  though  ended  on  earth 
still  speak  to  us,  leaving  the  assurance  that  though 
for  her  “  to  live  was  Christ,  yet  to  die  was  gain.” 

Reaoloed,  That  we,  her  fellow- workers  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Missionary  Society  of  Hudson  Presbytery, 
would  seek  to  be  fllied  with  the  same  humble  faith 
and  zeal  which  characterized  her,  praying  that  we 
may  more  deeply  feel  our  personal  responsibility  in 
helping  to  carry  forward  the  Master’s  work,  doing 
with  our  might  what  our  hands  And  to  do,  remem¬ 
bering  that  for  each  of  us  also  oometh  the  night  in 
which  none  can  work. 

Reaoloed,  That  wo  extend  to  the  Rev.  David  Beat- 
tie  and  family,  our  affectionate  sympathy  in  this 
time  of  their  great  sorrow,  tenderly  committing 
them  to  the  oareof  “  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well.” 

DEATH  IN  THE  MlNISTKy. 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Murden,  D.D.,  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Grand  Rapids,  died  at  Montague, 
Mich.,  April  14,  1881,  of  heart  diseasei  Mr. 
Murden  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  16, 
1817.  He  was  therefore  in  his  seventy -fourth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  in 
1848,  and  from  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Semina^  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
1846.  Hia  first  pastorates  were  in  the  ^form¬ 
ed  Church  at  Copake,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
moving  to  Michigan,  ^  was  successively  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  at  Milford,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Dearborn  and*  Sheldon,  and  Montague. 
After  a  ten  years’  pastorate  in  the  last  {wce, 
he  made  it  bis  home  for  the  rest  of  bis  days, 
spending  ten  years  in  pleasant  and  peaceful  re¬ 
tirement.  But  though  laid  aside  from  active  la¬ 
bor,  he  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  all  Chris¬ 
tian  and  educational  work.  Though  an  old 
man,  as  years  are  reckoned,  ha  never  seemed 
old,  and  his  physical  and  mental  powers  were 
preserved  to  the  last.  His  end  came  suddenly, 
rat  was  peaceful,  and  in  verses  of  the  twenty- 
third  Psidm,  he  expressed  his  trust  as  he  en- 

HYMN  TABLETS.— Boards  on  whlcb  to  show  the  nomben 
of  the  hymns.  Made  in  Hzht  or  dark  wood.  Prices  on  reqnest. 
J.  *  BJLAMa  as  Carmine  St..  New  York. 
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tered  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  His  wife,  for¬ 
merly  Bliss  Gertrude  Solomon,  aied  Dec.  21, 
1889,  after  a  married  life  of  forty-six  years,  and 
of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  only  one 
daughter  survives.  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Chafee  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.  The  funeral  was  largely  at¬ 
tended,  Rev.  F.  "W.  Corbett  of  the  Methodist 
Episcof^  Church  preaching  the  sermon  from 
Rev.  liv.  18,  the  Presbyterian  pastor.  Rev.  J, 
M.  Campbell,  conducting  the  services. 

BETVBNS  ON  THE  OVEBTVKE. 

The  returns  up  to  May  9th  were  as  follows : 
(1)  Methods  of  Amendment:  affirmative  184, 
negative  7.  (2)  Deaconesses:  affirmative  55, 

negative  76;  divided  vote  60. 


Th«  Ow«  Handred  and  Third  General  Aseembly  of 
the  Preabvterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A,  will  meet  In  the 
Foit  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on 
Thnrsday,  May  tUt,  IWL,  at  U  a.m.,  and  will  be  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Eves  Moore,  D.D.  The  undersigned,  constituting 
the  Committee  on  Commissions,  will  be  present  at  the 
church,  on  May  Met,  at  8:80  a.m.,  to  receive  the  Creden- 
tiala  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  HaRBT  Robebts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  E.  Moobe,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Communications  with  reference  to  the  entertainment 
of  Commissioners  should  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Wal¬ 
lace  Radcliffe,  D J>..  Detroit,  Michigan. 

All  cornmnaicatlons  with  reference  to  the  official  bnsi- 
neee  of  the  Assembly  and  railroad  transportation  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Wpi.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  050  Gil¬ 
bert  Avenne,  Cincinnati  Ohio. 

BAILBOAD  BATES  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM¬ 
BLY  OF  1801. 

WEST  or  PHTSBUROH  AND  BUITALO,  AND  BAST  Or 
CHICAGO  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Central  Traffic  Association,  includingthe  railroads 
west  of  Pittsburgh^nd  Buffalo,  east  of  Chicago,  Peoria 
and  St.  Louis,  and  flrth  of  the  Ohio  river,  have  granted 
a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fares  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
return,  for  all  persons  in  regular  attendance  umn  the 
General  Assembly  meetings  in  that  cit.v.  May  zl,  1891. 
i  This  concession  is  not  made  to  persons  residing  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  plan  chosen  by  the  Association 
'  requires  the  d^egates  and  others  to  purchase  round  trip 
.  tieiceU  from  the  starting  point  to  Detroit  and  retnm.  The 
;  tickets  wUl  be  good  going  May  18-%,  and  returning  until 
June  5. 

WEST  or  CHICAGO,  PHOBIA  AND  ST.  LOUIS,  AND  EAST  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS,  OMAHA  AND  KANSAS  CITT. 

The  railroads  in  the  Western  Passenger  Association 
have  granted  reduced  rates  to  all  persons  in  attendance 
on  the  General  Assembly,  upon  the  certificcUt  plan.  The 
redact  rate  given  is  one  and  one-third  fares  from  Asso¬ 
ciation  points  to  the  eastern  gateways  of  the  Association, 
viz.:  Chicago,  Peoria  and  8t.  Louis.  Between  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Chicago  the  reduced  fare  is  valid  only 
by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  C.  St.  P.  Minn., 
and  O.  Railroads. 

EAST  OF  PITTSBUBOH  AND  BUFFALO. 

Owing  to  circumstances  for  which  the  Stated  Clerk  is 
not  responsible,  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  complet¬ 
ed  for  reduced  rates  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  The 
Trank  Line  Passenger  Association  earnestly  desires  to 
:  give  these  rates  to  Commissionersi  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  the  Stated  Clerk  will  communicate  the  re 
suit  to  all  parties  interested. 

GENSBAL  DIBBCTION8  TO  OOMMI88IONEBB. 

1.  Secure  either  a  round  trip  ticket  to  Detroit  or  else  a 
certificate  of  full  fare  paid  going. 

2.  Consult  with  the  ticket  agent  at  your  railroad  office 
several  days  before  starting,  so  as  to  avoid  delay  in  pro¬ 
curing  a  certificate  or  round  trip  ticket. 

8.  ^mmlssioners  can  not  return  home  by  another  rail¬ 
road  rente  than  the  one  need  for  the  Jonmey  to  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  seenre  the  reduced  rate  of  fare  on  the  return 
Journey. 

A  The  General  Assembly,  under  the  mileage  system,  is 
responsible  only  for  the  railroad  fares  of  comnussloners 
by  the  shortest  route  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

6.  Stop-overs,  either  going  or  returning,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  arrangements  made,  and  can  be  secured 
only  by  application  to  the  proper  railroad  authorities. 

8.  f’nrtber  information  can  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Henbt  Robebts,  D.D.,  060  Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


DEATHS. 

Lton.— Entered  into  rest,  at  Lyons  Falls.  N.  Y.,  on 
Saturday,  May  0,  1801,  Mary  Brinsmade,  widow  of  the 
late  Lyman  R.  Lyon,  aged  70. 

Hammond.— Died  in  Minnea^lis,  Minn.,  May  1, 1801, 
Mr.  Wm.  O.  Hammond,  aged  92 years.  His  native  place 
was  Rig  Flats.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Horseheads.  He  was  a  careful  reader 
and  a  great  lover  of  the  Evangelist.  “Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  Saints.” 

Andrews,  Massey.- At  Rochester,  Minnesota,  on  the 
Sabbath,  April  lOtb,  1801.  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  Mrs. 
S.  Cornelia  Andrews  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  Mrs.  Ade¬ 
line  A.  Massey,  formerly  of  Brownville,  N.  Y.,  daughters 
of  the  late  Charles  Smith  of  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

Bentley. -On  Sunday  evening,  April  26th,  at  her  late 
residence,  126  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  Mrs.  Anna  L.,  wile  of  Hiram  S.  Bentley,  in  the 
72d  year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Bentley  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  M>  dad  Pomeroy  of  Auburn,  N.Y., 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Bentlev  of  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  on  May  8th,  1851.  She  was  an  earnest,  warm-hearted 
Christian,  fall  of  good  works,  deeply  interested  in  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  for  many  years  a  manager  in  the  Woman's 
Home  and  Foreign  Missloaary  Society  of  Brooklyn.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Ross  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  as  long  as  her  health  permitted  took  an  active  part 
in  all  church  work.  She  is  deeply  mourned  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  whom  she  had  en¬ 
deared  herself  by  her  bright,  cheerful  manners  and  her 
lovely  Christian  character. 

West.— Died  in  Hastings,  loir  a,  April  11,  1801,  Mrs. 
Mercy  Burton  West,  in  her  80th  year.  She  was  born  in 
Tbetford,  Vt.,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Pressbnrg  West, 
who  died  in  1868.  Two  of  their  eons  are  yet  living.  Mrs. 
Weet  was  daughter  of  Asa  Barton,  D.D.,  who  died  in 
1836.  Dr.  Burton  was  tlfty-eeven  years  pastor  at  Tbet¬ 
ford,  and  was  also  a  theological  teacher  of  eminence, 
and  author  of  the  “Taste  Scheme”  in  Theology.  His 
stepeon.  Rev.  Charles  White,  D.D.,  President  of  Wabash 
College  from  1841  to  1861,  was  for  two  years  assistant  pas¬ 
tor.  Mrs.  West  was  a  woman  of  praye* ,  and  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  conversation  she  was 
cheerful  and  instractive.  She  had  a  good  memory,  bad 
read  much,  and  had  talked  with  many  men  of  note  who 
lived  long  ago.  In  serene  old  age  she  was  kindly  cared 
for,  and  died  in  peaceful  hope.  Charles  T.  White. 

Bainbridge.  Indiana. 

Pattenqill.— Mrs.  Sally  Rockwell  Pattengill,  wife  of 
Rev.  Horatio  Pattengill,  U.D.,  whose  death  was  noticed 
in  The  Evangelist  of  a  recent  date,  died  in  Corning, 
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NOTICE  TO  COBIHISSIONEBS. 

Cards  of  entertainment  have  been  mailed  to  all  com¬ 
missioners.  Any  failing  to  receive  them  will  please  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  committee  of  arrangements,  which  will  be  in 
session  in  tbe  church — cor.  Fort  and  Third  Streets— on 
the  arrival  of  all  trains  on  Wednesday,  20tb  inst.,  and 
Thursday,  21st  inst.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  Chairman. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  DETROIT. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com- 
!  mittee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  First  Pre-- 
j  ^terian  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Friday,  May  26th, 

Each  Synodical  Society  should  be  represented  by  two 
j  or  more  of  its  members,  and  the  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Secretaries  ol  these  societies  is  important. 

In  connection  with,  and  as  part  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
tbe  followiiu  meetings  will  occur : 

Monday,  May  2Sth,  at  2  p.m.,  the  various  branches  of 
our  Indian,  Alaskan,  Mexican.  Mormon  and  Southern 
work  will  be  presented  by  Miseionaries  from  the  re¬ 
spective  fields. 

Tuesday,  May  26th,  at  2  p.m„  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Woman's  Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
will  be  held  for  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  and  for  the  presentation  of  Synod¬ 
ical  reports. 

Wednesday,  May  27th,  at  2  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  free  and 
informal  conference  of  Synodical  Committees  for  dis¬ 
cussions  of  methods  of  work  and  plans  for  tbe  coming 
year.  All  members  of  Synodical  Committees  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present. 

A  union  prayer  meeting  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  held  each  day  at  4:80  p.m. 

Synodical  officers  and  members  will  please  notify  tbe 
AVoman’s  Executive  Committee.  63  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  Citv,  at  once  if  they  propose  attending  these  meet¬ 
ings.  All  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  re¬ 
duced  railway  fare  and  board  to  attend  the  missionary 
meetings,  should  remain  through  the  entire  session  on 
Friday,  May  29th.  Every  meeting  will  be  helpful  and  in¬ 
teresting.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  those 
in  attendance  can  avail  themselves  of  tbe  same  reduced 
railway  rates  accorded  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Those  expecting  to  attend  the  missionary  meetings  and 
who  deeire  to  secure  reduced  rates  of  board  can  apply  to 
Mias  Blanch  Wetmore, 

682  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


who  survive  her  are  Letitia  (Kirs.  Wm.  H.  Brown),  Corn¬ 
ing;  Leona  (Mrs.  Col.  Arthur  K.  Baker),  of  Seneca  Falls: 
and  Atticus  A.  (conductor  on  tbe  West  Shore  R.  R.),  of 
New  York  City.  Mrs.  Pattengill  was  a  most  worthy  and 
estimable  woman.  Her  life  was  eminently  useful.  She 
was  a  devoted  and  earnest  Christian.  As  a  pastor’s  wife 
she  faithfully  met  all  the  responsibilities  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  discharged  all  the  duties  of  her  position,  and  in 
every  i>arish  in  which  she  aided  her  husband  in  hi-  sacred 
work,  tender  memories  of  her  faithful  and  loving  service 
are  cherished.  She  loved  the  church  of  God,  was  loyal 
to  her  Saviour,  and  true  to  all  theobligrationsof  Christian 
discipleship.  When  laid  aside  from  active  labors  in  the 
vineyard  of  her  Lord,  she  did  not  cease  to  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion.  She  iioesessed  tbe  true  missionary 
spirit,  and  her  latest  thought  was  given  to  the  cause  she 
loved  so  well.  She  was  Cnristlike  in  ner  utter  unselfish¬ 
ness,  and  was  always  planning  for  the  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  others.  With  commendable  diligence  it  was 
the  habit  of  her  earnest  life  “to  do  with  her  might  what¬ 
soever  her  busy  hands  found  to  do.”  With  the  dear, 
sweet  memories  of  her  unfailing' love,  and  of  her  constant 
devotion  to  their  interests  and  their  welfare,  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  with  sad  but  grateful  hearts,  “rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed.”  The  infirmities  of  age  were  upon 
her,  but  she  bore  the  burden  of  fourscore  years  without 
a  complaining  word,  for  she  constantly  proved  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  God’s  sufficit  nt  gTac&  and  his  preciou^romise 
“I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forjake  thee.”  The  sum¬ 
mons  came  for  her  in  an  unexpected  hour,  but  “her  lamp 
was  trimmed  and  burning,”  and  she  was  rieady  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  depart.  She  did  not  die ;  she  only  fell  asleep,  and 
then  awoke  in  heaven.  Hers  was  a  completed  life.  Her 
work  was  all  done.  Her  mission  was  accomplished.  It 
only  remained  for  her  to  go  home.  God’s  angel  came  and 
whispered  a  message  in  her  ear,  and  she  went.  She  was 
bnrlM  from  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  as  her  husband  had 
been  not  many  weeks  before,  her  pastor.  Rev.  John  S. 
Bacon,  being  the  officiating  clergyman. 


MONUMENTS.— We  would  call  attention  to  the  Celtic  Cross 
as  one  of  the  most  beantlfnl  monuments  that  can  be  designed. 
Photogiwpbs  snbmltted  on  request.  J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine 
St..  New  York. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office,  No.  20  East  2Sd  Street. 


SUMMER  SONG  8EBTICES. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Goes  and  others  associated  with  him  for 
ears  past  in  summer  song  service  work  in  Battery 


Afternoon  Service  this  summer,  if  a  grove,  pavilion  or 
Other  suitable  place  can  be  found  in  or  near  the  city ;  as 
the  parks  cannot  now  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Any  one 
aware  of  such  a  place  or  desiring  to  cooperate  in  the 
work,  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Goss,  at  97 
Vaiick  Street,  New  York  City. 


UNCLE  SAM  BUYS  IT. 

On  May  7, 1891,  the  contract  for  supplying  the  U.  S. 
Army  with  baking  powder  was  again  awarded  tbe  Cieve- 
land 'Baking  Powder  Co.  The  fact  that  the  Government 
requisition  calls  for  baking  powder  “equal  in  quality  to 
Cleveland’s”  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  great  merit  of  the 
powder.  Cleveland’s  is  the  standard. 


The  Woman’s  Annual  Foreign  Missionary  Meeting 
in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  and  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  six  Boards,  will  be  held  on  I'hnrsday, 
May  2Bth,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  cor.  Wooa- 
wara  Ave.  and  Fldmand  Plao^  Detroit,  Mich.  Morning 
session  at  ten  o'clock ;  afternoon  at  two  o’clock ;  popular 
meeting  7:45  p.m.  The  Detroit  ladies  oftbr  entertainment 
to  accredited  delegates.  Home  and  Foreign  Hissionary 
officers,  miasionanes  and  speakers  engaged  for  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  meetings  during  the  lour  days  which  they  cover ; 
and  for  other  visitors  in  attendance  redact  rates  at 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  have  been  seenred.  All  ap- 


Bon  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Whatever  redaction  in  railroad 

fares  Is  granted  to  the  Assembly’s  Commissioners  will  be  ri** ,  n.,,  u . 

available  to  the  ladies  on  the  same  conditions.  Mrs.  C.  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS,  author  Of 

G.  Brownell,  Chairman,  64  Seitz  Block,  Detroit,  Mich.  “  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  ”  “  Mingo,  and 

-  Other  Sketches.”  16mo,  $1.^. 

FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IJNION  _  .  , 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  MAY  18-19,  1891.  QttO  tkC  Kfllght ,  aflCL  Otkef 

Monday  Evenina,  May  18th.— Alumni  Dinner,  under  the  ^  . 

auspices  of  the  Alnmni  Club  of  New  York  City.  (Special  V,  C* 

notice  to  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Club.)  Li/ A  I'tfO  . 

Tueoday  Morning,  May  19th.— Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Associate  Alnmni  at  10:30  o’clock  In  Adams  Chapel.  rWvrAW  TTiAvii*r  antVinr  r\t  •‘TT'nH-lai'na 

Routine  business,  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  -  IHANM,  author  Ot  JiUltters 

“Christian  Union,”  for  which  several  speakers  have  been  m  the  Sun,  etc.  16mo,  fl.25. 
appointed. 

iWad^  A/femoon,  May  19th.— The  Alnmni,  at  tbe  invi-  “The  gifts  of  Octave  Thanet  are  among  the 
tatipnp^he  BoaM  of  Directors,  will  Innch  at  one  o’clock  greatest  which  the  story-teller  can  possess.” — 
in  the  Library.  Claes  meeting  at  three  o’clock.  ft  rj  a.iv,T,r.  *  ot, 

Tuesday  Evening,  May  19t)L — Anniversary  exercises  in  OTODUARD. 

Adams  Chapel  at  eight  o’clock.  _ 

X...  TTT  .  „  hw  <*0  Booksellers.  Sent,  vost-yaid,  on  re- 

The  Monthly  Prayer  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Execn-  v.,  tt,, 

tlve  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  W  hk  Publisners, 

May  19th,  at  Kkao  A.M.,  in  Lenox  Hall,  No.  68  Fifth  Ave.  i,  sr'm-  r> 

It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  who  has  recently  visited  nOUgntOfl,  JVltJjilfl  &  CO,,  HostOfl. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s 

New  Books. 


The  American  Revolution. 

By  John  Piske,  "With  Plans  of  Battles, 
and  a  new  Steel  Portrait  of  'Washington 
from  a  miniature  never  before  reproduced. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

Fourteen  to  One. 

A  book  of  remarkably  good  Short  Stories, 
including  “Jack  the  Fisherman”  and  “The 
Madonna  of  the  Tubs.”  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  16mo,  $1.25. 

Colonel  Carter  of  Carters- 
ville. 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  16mo,  $1.25. 

A  delightful  story,  admirably  told  and  illus¬ 
trated. 

Balaam  and  His  Master, 
and  other  Stories. 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of 
“Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,”  “Mingo,  and 
Other  Sketches.”  16mo,  $1.^. 

Otto  the  Knight,  and  othef 
Stories. 

By  Octave  Thanet,  author  of  ‘Knitters 
in  the  Sun,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.25. 

“The  gifts  of  Octave  Thanet  are  among  the 
greatest  which  the  story-teller  can  possess.” — 
R.  H.  Stoddard. 


YASSAR  COLLEGE. 

Examinations  for  entrance  will  be  held  at  various 
points,  in  the  United  States  the  first  week  in  Jane.  For 
farther  information  apply  before  May  15th.  Jambs  M. 
Tatlob,  D.D,,  President. 


LADIES’  TOUR. 

A  lady  (graduate  and  teacher)  will  conduct  a  small 
party  of  young  ladies  to  Europe  on  an  80  days*  trip,  sail¬ 
ing  June  27.  Address  for  particnlan,  FIxperienced  Tniv- 
eler,  Evanorlist  Office. 


A  fact  remarked  about  the  new  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York, 
is  that  everv  appointment,  every  equipment  is  perfection. 
There  has  been  no  stint  in  furnishing.  Tbe  finest,  the 
best,  even  of  the  most  costly,  has  been  proenred  by  a 
generous  hand,  a  long  parse,  and  a  perfect  Judge  of  taste. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  wealthy  who  can 
afford  to  live  well  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life  nn> 
marred  by  any  blemish.  The  corps  of  assistants  at  the 
Plasa  inclnding  proprietor,  snperintendent,  officials  be¬ 
hind  the  counter,  steward,  eh^,  all  rank  at  the  top  of 
their  professions,  and  even  competitors  admit  that  the 
wide  world  cannot  parallel  a  fellow  to  the  Plasa. 


DB.  CHARLES  A.  BRIOOS'  INAUOURAL  ADDRESS. 

The  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture. 

A  new  edition  of  this  address  is  now  ready,  contain¬ 
ing  important  additions,  which,  as  tbe  author  states 
in  his  preface,  without  any  changes  in  the  matter  or 
form  of  the  address,  more  clearly  define  his  position 
with  regard  to  certain  diffioult  and  delicate  ques¬ 
tions. 

8vo,  paper,  50  cents,  net. 


A  CALM  REVIEW 

Of  neural  Addn-ss  ot  Prof.  Cha  kles  A.  Brioos, 

hy  D.  Morris.  8vo,  paper.  2r>  cents. 

Sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price  in  irastage  stamps. 

JNSOM  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.. 

38  W.  TWENTY-THIRD  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

CARPETS. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  A 

NEW  WEAVE  INGRAIN, 

Which  we  believe  ill  wear  equal  to  a  Body  Brussels 
and  in  style  and  effect  rich  as  a  Wilton,  at  about 

THE  FOBMEB  PRICE  OF  A  BAG  CABPET. 

OUR  NEW 

BYZANTINE  RUGS, 

Beautiful,  durable  and  inexpensive ;  in  all  sizes,  from 
an  ordinary  door  mat  to  a  full  sized  carpet,  at  less 

GOST  THAN  A  SBTBNA. 

MATTINGS. 

Our  new  importation  of  China  and  Japanese  Straw  now 
on  exbihitioiK  It  is  a  thing  of  wonder  to  see  the  many 
new  and  novel  effects. 

We  have  a  special  invoice  of  fine  fancy  patterns,  bought 
from  bankers  on  account  of  tronble  with  consignee,  will 
be  closed  out 

AT  $7.50  FEB  BOLL  OF  40  YARDS, 

WORTH  $12. 

We  have  the  white  and  red  checks  and  some  fancy  pat¬ 
terns,  as  low  as  ^ 

$5.00  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

AlsoRne  seamless  Japanese  mattings  (Ningpoo  warp)  for 
artist's  use  and  deeorattoe  purposes. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS 


Largest  stock  in  the  city  at  positive  bargains. 

^  xjn.  T  xjh.  E3. 

A  large  assortment  of  salts  and  odd  pieces,  our  own 
upholstering,  at  popular  prices. 

SUN-FAST  HOLLAND  WINDOW  SHADES 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO.. 

SIXTH  AVB..  13th  &  14th  STS..  New  YorX 


FINE  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS 


We  are  now  closing  out  a  line  of  40-inch 
Black  Hemstitched  Nun’s  'Veiling,  at  60c. 
per  yard ;  formerly  76c. 

Also,  48-inch  Black  Camel’s  Hair  Grena¬ 
dine,  at  $1  per  yard;  reduced  from  $1.60. 

A  compfete  assortment  of  47-inch  Black 
Hemstitched  Nun’s  Veiling,  at  76o.,  $1, 
$1.26,  $1.60,  per  yard ;  unusual  value.  And 
fhll  lines  of  Crepon,  Tamise,  Gloriosa,  and 
Fancy  Wool  Grenadines. 

We  call  special  attention  to  a  fine  new 
&bric,  Crystaline,  for  Mourning  wear,  22 
inches  wide,  at  76o.  per  yard. 

All  of  the  above  goods  are  specially  suita¬ 
ble  for  Summer. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  llth  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


- F - IFASTOBS  or  OOSOOTTBSS 

I  zbout  to  Build,  Bemodxl,  or  Pioo. 

I  BATE  Churches,  can  obtain  valaa- 

Ifi  Uon  information  on  church  building 

$1  by  reodlDg  D’Orsay’s  Hand  Rook  on 

Plans,  8talned  Glass,  YentUatlon,  and 

AfiW  I  STERE04IBR0IE 

I  w  SECCO  PADTIII}. 

This  new  method  of  Cbnroh  Deco- 
ration  is  for  snjierlor  to  Fresoo.  Ths 
■ — -BUMalHfai colors  ore  soft,  rich,  Imperlshablo, 
B5S39ai^^9^Bsna  proof  against  leaky  loots.  Plans 
fur  new  or  tbe  remodeling  or  decoration  ot  old  chn  chea 
turoUhed.  Hand  bonk  sent  free  to  poetors,  Ac.,  in  Middle 
States.  Address  IFORSAY  4k  COn  Booms  M  and  €9  Bible 
Bouse,  Hew  York. 


GO  TO  THE  CATSKILLS! 
Van  Loan’s 
“CATSKILl  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE  ’' 

Contains  lOO  Illnstrationa  of  the  best  Hotels,  Boarding 
Houses,  and  scenery  among  the  mountains;  prices  of 
board,  and  all  necessary  information. 

INCLUDES  FIVE  VALUABLE  MAPS. 

I  It  is  conceded  to  be 

THE  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents  in  coin,  postal  note,  or 
2.cent  postage  stamps. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


MLLB.  VBRDIN,  100  AVE.  VICTOR  HUGO,  OFFERS 
to  Americans  in  Paris,  a  comfortable  home  at 
moderate  prices.  For  particulars  and  reference  address 
Waiowi  W.  Sawtkb,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  care  Sawyer 


1E8SBS.  JOHN  E.  DAVIS  A  COIFANY,  10  WALL  STREET,  lEf  TOBK 

AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TRANSFER  AND  EICDANOE  ASSOCUTION 


AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 


MANHATTAN  TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK, 

Are  authorized  to  offer  for  subscription  $800,000  of  the  preferred  and 
$800,000  of  the  common  stock  of  the 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY, 

ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Authorized  Capital  Stock. 

16,000  Shares  of  Preferred  8  per  eent.  Cnmulatlve  Stock . 31,600,000 

12,000  Shares  of  Common  Stock .  1,200,000 

•2,700,000 

PAR  VALUE  OF  THE  SHAKES  flOO. 

All  shares  issued  will  be  fbll  paid  and  non  aaseasable. 

DIBECTOB8. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  (President),  Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL  R.  SHIPLEY.  President  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trnst  Company,  Philadelphia. 

FREDERICK  D.  TAPPEN,  President  pf  the  Oallatln  National  )Bank  of  New  York. 

CHARLES  H.  BANES,  President  of  the  Market  Street  National  Bonk,  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  F.  FRAY,  Vice-President  and  General  Snpertntendent  of  the  JcOin  B.  Stetson  Co.,  PhUo^phlo. 

JAMES  O.  SHELDON,  Director  of  the  Manhattan  Trnst  Company,  New  York. 

NATHANIEL  B.  DAY,  Agent  of  John  B.  Stetson  A  Co.,  New  York. 

TRANSFER  AGENTS, 

THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 

REGISTRAR  OF  THE  STOCK, 

MANHATTAN  TRUST  COMPANY,  New  York. 

COUNSEL, 

MESSRS.  BULLITT  A  DICKSON,  Philadelphia. 

MESSRS.  STRONG  A  CADWALADER,  New  York. 

AUDITORS, 

MESSRS.  BARROW,  WADE,  GUTHRIE  A  CO..  UO  Broadway,  New  York. 


This  corporation  is  organized  to  takq  over  the  entiro 
property  and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  firm  of  JOHN 
B.  OTETSON  &  Co  ,  felt  hat  manufacturers  of  the  city 
ot  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  consideration  of  the  entire  is¬ 
sue  of  $2,700,000  full  paid  capital  stock,  the  owners  trans¬ 
fer  the  entire  plant,  with  its  organization  as  a  go^  con- 


John  B.  Stetson  covenants  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  and  also  binds  himself  not  to  engage  in  or  give 
the  use  of  his  name  to  any  competing  business. 

The  property  conveyed,  which  is  situated  on  Fourth 
and  Cadwalader  streets  and  Montgomery  avenue.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  comprises  the  valuable  real  estate  and  improve¬ 
ments  thereon,  together  with  the  plant,  machinerv,  and 
all  appurtenances,  and  stock  of  material  on  hand,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfectly  equipped 
establishment  in  existenc*  for  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

The  trade  marks  and  go<jd  will  of  this  business,  ac¬ 
quired  through  a  successful  caieer  of  twenty-six  years, 
are  of  great  value  and  furnish  a  sure  basis  of  income. 

'The  ntet  profits  of  the  business  for  the  last  four  jears. 
as  shown  by  the  accountants’  certificate  below,  have 
been  •1,160.292.74,  The  net  profits  for  1887  were 
•274,427.26,  and  the  amount  steadily  Increased  year 
by  year  to  •332,624.40  In  1800. 

The  balance  sheet  prepared  by  Messrs.  Barrow,  Wade, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  shows  that  the  fur  and  other  materials  on 
hand,  toe,  ther  with  the  cash  balance,  represent  a  work¬ 
ing  capital  of  nearly  $800,0(».  The  vendors  state  that  the 
stock  in  hand  is  of  considerably  greater  value  than  the 
figures  shown  on  this  balance  sheet. 

The  Preferred  Stock  will  be  entitled  to  a  cnmnlative 
preferential  dividend,  payable  semi-annually.  The  Com¬ 
mon  Stock  will  be  entitled  to  the  surplns  earninm  after 
8  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  have  been  paid  upon  the  pre¬ 
ferred  shares. 

The  veudors  take  $700,000  in  preferred  stock  and  $400,- 
000  in  common  stock  in  partial  payment.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  capital  stock,  as  named  qt  the  head  her,  of, 
is  now  offered  for  public  subeoription  at  par,  all  subecrib- 
ers  to  take  equal  amounts  of  each  class  of  stock.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  payable  as  follows : 

10  per  cent,  on  application. 

30  per  cent,  on  allotment. 

30  per  cent.  In  fifteen  days  after  allotment. 

30  per  cent.  In  thirty  days  after  allotment. 

Allotments  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  reject  anv  subecriptlon  or  to  accept 
it  in  part.  If  any  snoscriptfon  is  wholly  rejected,  the 
amount  deposited  on  application  will  be  returned. 

If  the  whole  amount  applied  for  by  any  applicant  be 
not  allotted,  the  surplns  amount  paid  on  application  will 
be  credit^  upon  the  sum  to  become  due  on  the  allot¬ 
ment. 

Subscribers  will  have  the  option  of  paying  in  full  on 
allotment,  and  interest  on  the  anticipated  payments  will 
be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
failure  to  pay  any  installment  when  due  will  forfeit  all 
previous  payments.  Receipts  will  be  issued  for  all  pay¬ 
ments  mMC,  and  stock  certificates  will  be  delivered  up¬ 
on  the  final  payment. 

Preference  in  allotment  will  be  riven  to  employees  of 
tbe  firm  of  John  B.  Stetson  &  Co.,  and  to  sabeoribers 
who  are  in  the  hat  trade. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  WILL  BE  OPENED  AT 
10  O’CLOCK  A.  M.,  ON  MONDAY,  MAY  18,  1891,  AND 
WILL  CLOSE  AT  OR  BEFORE  8  O’CLOCK  P,  M..  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20, 1891,  AT  THE  OFFICES  OF 

MESSRS.  JOHN  H.  DAVIS  A  CO.,  10  WALL  ST., 
NEW  YORK, 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TRANSFER  AND  EX¬ 
CHANGE  ASSOCIATION,  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF 

THE  MANHATTAN  TRUST  COMPANY,  CORNER 
WALL  AND  NASSAU  STS.,  NEW  YORK, 

THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COM¬ 
PANY,  409  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Advance  applications  can  be  made 
to  any  of  the  bankers  prior  to  the  for¬ 
mal  opening:  of  the  books. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  VENDORS ; 

Tbe  business  of  John  B.  Stetson  &  Co.  was  established 
in  1866.  The  firm  manufactures  the  highest  grade  of  soft 
and  stiff  felt  hats,  made  entirely  from  fur. 

Through  the  excellence  of  the  goods  manufactured,  the 
business  has  steadily  grown,  showing  an  increasing  profit 
each  year. 


TOie  firm  now  emrioys  over  one  thousand  persons  In  its 
extensive  works. ^ The  “Stetson  felt  hats ^are  known 
and  sold  by  all  the  trade  throughout  this  country  and 
Europe,  especirilv  in  the  Western  Stetes  and  1  erritorieo, 
in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America,  where  scarce¬ 
ly  kuy  other  soft  hat  is  worn.  This  concern  originotaa 
*fyl*8  Md  manufactures  largely  upon  special  orders  from 
other  bat  makers.  This  fact  is  important,  as  it  Inonrsw 
tbe  good  will  and  friendly  co-operation  of  tiie  trade. 


over  all  Enropean  as  well  as  American  competitors. 

One  of  the  strongest  featnres  of  this  bnsiness  Is  that 
every  hat  monafoctiired  Is  npon  advonoo  orders,  and^ 
notwithstanding  the  large  capacity  of  the  works.  It 
has  been  Impossible  to  keep  op  with  orders  reeeived* 
hence  there  is  not  a  dollar  Invested  or  Jeopardized  in 
^•d  stock.  The  stock  In  trade  at  any  time  consists, 
therefor.,  exclusively  of  goods  in  process  of  manufacture 
or  of  raw  materioL  principally  in  fur,  whose  value  actu¬ 
ally  increases  the  longer  it  is  kept  in  stock. 

Mr.  Stetson  boa  mode  extraordinary'provisions  for  the 
welfare  of  his  emplojrees.  At  his  own  cost  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  uTOn  proiierty  contiguous  to  the  works  a  library 
and  reading  room  for  their  use ;  a  savings  bank  and  a 
building  society  to  encourage  thrift;  a  surgery  and  dis¬ 
pensary,  under  competent  practitioners ;  and  a  handsome 
chapel,  where  the  families  of  the  employees  attend  ser¬ 
vice  and  Sunday  school ;  moreover,  he  has  provided  for 
the  snpiwrt  and  maintenance  of  these  Institutions  after 
bis  i^th.  This  insures  the  continuance  of  these  nunsnal 
and  beneficial  provisions  without  cost  to  the  company. 
None  of  the  employees  are  members  of  any  zraaa 
onion,  and  the  bnsIncM  Is  never  alfected  by  strlkea 
or  labor  disputes  arising  from  outside  dictation. 


Mr.  Stetson  will  act  as  President  for  five  years,  or 
^nger  if  desired,  and  agrees  to  take  no  salarv  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  for  any  year  until  the  company  shall  have  earned 
net  for  that  year  8  Mr  cent,  upon  the  preferred  stock  and 
12  per  cent,  upon  the  common  stock.  The  present  ex- 
penenced,  reliable,  and  valuable  staff  of  superintendente 
and  employees  will  also  remain  with  the  new  oompanv. 

The  business  of  the  Hrm  is  taken  over  by  ths  Company  as  of 
Dec.  1, 1890,  subject  to  a  charge  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  favor  of  the  vendors  to  the  date  of  transfer.  The 
hooks  and  accounts  for  a  period  of  four  years  ending  upon  tha 
above  date  have  been  examined  by  the  well-known  account¬ 
ants,  Messrs.  Barrow,  Wade,  OnthrleA  Oo.,  of  London,  Man¬ 
chester  and  New  York,  the  reenlt  ot  which  examination  la 
shown  in  tbe  following  oertifleoto: 

ACCOUNTANTS*  CEBTIFICATE. 

No.  MO  BROADWAY,  NSW  YORK,  April  U,  189r. 

Messra  John  H.  Davis  a  Co. 

The  United  Btatee  Transfer  Exchange  Associotion.- 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Porsuant  to  yonr  instructions  we  have  hod  snhmitted  tons 
and  have  carefully  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  John 


tenanoe  of  plant.  Improvements  to  buildings  and  all  charges 
pretolning  to  the  bntiness,  the  net  profits  have  amounted  tor 
the  four  years  to  81,159,291.74,  equal  to  on  average  annual  net 
profit  of  •289,823.18.  The  net  profits  for  the  lost  year,, 
namely,  to  the  first  ef  Deeember,  1890,  were  •332,024.40. 

The  soles  of  hots  Increased  during  each  of  the  four  yean, 
named. 

We  find  also  that  the  sales  and  profits  for  the  four  mantb» 
from  Dec.  1, 1800,  to  March  31,  1801,  have  been  much  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  any  prevlona  year. 

Detailed  occoonts  showing  the  above  profits  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  ns  and  accompany  this  certificate. 

Yoms  truly, 

BARROW,  WADE,  GUTHRIE  A  CO., 

Chartered  Aoeountonta. 

THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PROFITS  FOR  THE  FOUR 
YEARS  HAVE  BEEN  EQUIVALENT  TO  8  PER  CENT- 
UPON  THE  PREFERRED  STOCK,  AND  OVER  14  PER 
CENT.  UPON  THE  COMMON  STOCK,  WHILE  FOR  THR 
LAST  YEAR  THE  PROFIT  WAS  EQUAL  TO  OVER 
17  1-2  PER  CENT.  UPON  THE  COMMON  STOCK,  AFTER 
FULL  8  PER  CENT.  UPON  THE  PREFERRED  STOCK. 

Tbe  Company  Is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  the  property  is  located,  a  fact  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  conservative  Inveetors. 

No  bonds  are  isaned,  and  under  the  Constltntion  of  tbe  State 
of  Pennsylvania  no  mortgage  indebtedneaacan  be  created  wlth- 
ont  the  consent  of  the  persons  holding  the  larger  i  mount  In 
valne  of  the  stock  being  fi»t  obtained  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
after  slxty-dayi  ’  lawfni  notice. 

It  Is  seldom  that  an  opportnnity  Is  presented  for  Investment 
In  such  a  stable,  long  eatablished  and  remunerative  bnalness  aa 
that  under  consideration,  or  that  securities  offering  such  safety 
and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  such  handsome  dividends  con 
be  obtained. 

Proepectnsee— containing  more  detailed  Information— and 
blank  appUcationa  for  stock  can  be  obtained  at  tbs  office  of 
any  of  tbe  bankers  named  above. 


CENTRAL  HOUSE  AND  COTTADES,  Hnnter,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Accommodation  for  175  guests.  Five  hours  by  raU  from  New  York.  Terms  $10  to  $16  per  week. 

WM.  J.  RUSK,  Proprietor. 

SUNNY  SLOP^HOUSET 

ig-.  TT. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  famous  Kaaterskill  Clove.  Near  all  the  principal  attractions  In  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
Shaded  Grounds.  Croquet  and  Tennis.  Good  Table.  Comfortable  Rooms.  Good  Sanitary  arrangements.  Guests 
met  at  station.  Address  .  H.  SCRIBNER,  Proprietor. 


In  the  heart  of  the  CatshilU  BUvation  9000  Feet.  Aeeomtnodatee  00.  Batee:  $8  f  RIS. 

T" H  F  **RFLLE  AYR.**  minutes  from  Grand  Hotel  Stotior  ;  ten 

1  IIL-  a  trr.t.-wr  minutes  walk  from  Pine  Hill  vUlooe.  Post-ofllco 

HIGH  MOUNT,  SUMMIT,  .  -  -  NEW  YORK,  close  to  house.  Churches,  Stores,  ‘friegraph,  ten 

W.  C.  MISNEB,  Pbopbietor.  minutes  walk. 

THE  CORNISH  HOUSE.  PINE  HILL,  ULSTER  COUNTY,  N.  T. 


Batee:  $8  to  $18. 


THE  PINE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

PALfiNVlLiIiE,  N.  Y. 

Shaded  by  a  Grove  of  abont  200  Pine  Trees. 

On  the  hanks  of  Cantersklll  Creek.  No  malaria.  Saffi- 
tary  arrangements  perfect.  Spring  water  throughout  the 
house.  Near  churches,  stores,  telegraph,  and  poetoffloe. 
Beautiful  scenery.  Easy  of  access  to  boats  and  cars. 
Livery  near.  Terms  on  basis  of  310  a  week. 

C.  DU  BOIS,  Proprietor. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


V  Sold  by  aU 

CHARLES 


sent,  postpaid,  by 


’8  SONS, 


748-746  Broad'way,  New  York. 


WANTED.-A  WOMAN  FROM  80  TO  46  YEARS  TO 
Visit  and  investigate  applicants  for  relief  for  a 
large  charitable  society.  Mnst  be  strong,  good  writer 
and  have  satisfactory  references.  Address  in  own  hand¬ 
writing,  stating  expmence  and  qualifications,  Sbobb- 
TAATVstation  D.,  New  York  City. 


PLEASANT  VIEW,  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Gem  of  the  Catskllla  Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing.  Good 
rooms  and  table  well  sopplled.  Plenty  of  shade.  NearChurchee, 
Stores,  Telegrsph,  Port  ^  ^ 

THE  ST.  ELMO,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 

Five  acres  of  beantlfnl  pines.  Sanitary  arrangements  com¬ 
plete.  Delightful  drives.  Livery  attached.  Club  Room,  Bowl- 
teg  Alley.  Via  CateklU  and  Catskill  Moontote  By.  to  Colra 

AU  trains  met.  Send  for  Circulars.  _  —  „ 

F.  8.  DECKER,  Cairo,  . N.  Y. 

The  only  direct  route  to  the  CatSklU  Mountains  Is  via.  the 
Ulster  and  Delaxrare  R.  R.,  paseengm  landed  on  some  ele¬ 
vation  ss  hotels.  The  new  line  for  Cooperstown  via.  U.  A  D. 
R.  R.  to  BloomvlUe  and  ToU]  Bo  Coach  from  there  to  Wert 
Davenport  oonneetteg  with  trains  on  Cooperstown  Charlotte 
VsUey  R.  R.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dellgbtfnl  trips  one  could 
imagine.  Fur  com  of  summer  hook  send  slz  oeats  te  postage 
stomps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  Oen’l.  Passenger  Agent,  Rondont,  N.  Y. 


Views  extending  over  twelve  thonaond  aqnoro  ■sUeo. 

I  with  sixty  miles  of  river  In  the  forMronnd. 

I  69th  Season.  Eiriit  miles  from  the  Hudson  River- 

I  Elevation  2,260  feet.  Temperature  16  to  20  degrees  lower . 

I  than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Dhquetnonahig  tha 

I  most  desirable  loeaUnn  fit  the  CatskiUs. 

I  Accemible  by  the  following  routes:  Via  Catskill  by 
N.  Y.  Central  A  Hudson  River  R.  ]A:  West  Shore  Rail¬ 
road  and  Hudson  River  Day  Lina;  or  Catskill  Night  Lina 
to  CatskUI,  and  Catskill  Monntain  Rallwiw  to  Monntoiik 
House  Station,  and  stage  to  the  botoL  Via  Rhinebeolu 
Rondont,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R..  Hudson  River  &y  Line  to  Rbinebrok.  Tin. 
Rondont  Night  Ldne  to  Rondont  or  West  Shore  R.  R.  to 
Kingston ;  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  to  Phesnicte,  Stony 
Cove,  and  CateklU  Monntain  R.  R.  and  KaaterakiU  R.  B. 
to  EoaterskiU  Statiom  ten  mlnntee  drive  from  the  houae- 
VUdtora  can  be  eomfortaUy  aocommodatafi  as  early  aa 
June  lat. 

I  Address  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE  OO.,  OatakUI,  N.  T 
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rify  them,  that  Mr.  Pinch  might  some  night 
clamber  into  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  some  house 
adjoining,  and  that  the  inmate  of  that  especial 
room  might  be  awakened  by  a  cold  nose  on  the 
cheek;  but  this  never  happened. 

Well,  an  active  monkey  in  a  private  house 
must  be  considered  a  “fearsome  joy”  at  best. 
So  thought  Roger’s  mamma;  and  just  as  ihe 
family  was  going  away  for  the  Summer,  she  got 
her  son’s  consent  to  consign  his  pet  temporarily 
to  a  sweet  little  girl,  who  was  a  devoted  admir¬ 
er  of  the  strange  creature,  and  she  became  so 
fond  of  him  that  at  last  Roger  ceded  all  claims 
in  her  behalf,  and  his  permanent  home  was  with 
her.  Mr.  Pinch  furnished  very  exciting  enter¬ 
tainment  for  those  to  whom  he  was  transferred, 
until  he  was  fairly  domesticated ;  but  bis  new 
friend  smiled  at  all  his  pranks,  and  proved  the 
gentlest  of  mistresses.  She  even  contemplated 
teaching  him  to  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork,  and 
introducing  him  to  the  family  table,  but  it  is 

Their  un¬ 


oil,  with  a  cotton  wick.  If  the  cotton  cannot 
be  procured,  then  the  wick  is  a  bit  of  moss.  In 
former  days,  as  soon  as  one  lamp  was  finished 
and  removed,  another  stone  was  placed  there, 
BO  that  one  was  always  in  process  of  making. 
These  laYnps  furnished  both  light  and  heat. 

Early  Thursday  morning,  September  17th,  the 
Captain  hove  anchor  and  put  out  to  sea,  bound 
for  Sitka.  During  the  day  the  wind  increased 
to  a  gale,  and  on  Friday  night  the  sea  was  so 
rough  that  the  ship  was  hove  to,  and  oil  was 
strained  over  the  bows  into  the  sea  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  waves.  Nearly  the  entire  trip  of 
a  week  across  to  Sitka  was  in  the  face  of  a  heavy 
equinoctial  storm.  It  was  so  rough  that  several 
times  the  table  could  not  be  set  in  the  Captain’s 
cabin,  and  we  took  our  meals  in  our  hands  in 
the  pilot  house  as  best  we  could.  Off  Mount 
Edgecombe,  the  ship  was  again  compelled  to 
heave  to.  However,  we  finally  reached  the  quiet 
harbor  of  Sitka  on  Thursday,  September  25th, 
and  the  rough  part  of  onr  journey  vras  over. 


MB.  PINCH:  OB  THE  MONKEY  AND  THE 
MABM08ET. 

Winter  before  laat  Roger  was  very  sick  with 
the  diphtheria.  For  many  weeks  lights  burned 
all  night  long  at  his  home,  and  his  parents 
watched  and  prayed.  And  their  prayers  were 
heard ;  the  boy’ s  life  was  spared,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  quite  content  to 
lie  still  and  be  petted  and  cared  for.  But  by- 
and-bye,  as  Roger  grew  stronger,  he  became  rest¬ 
less;  everything  was  done  to  amuse  him,  but 
playthings  and  fiowers  ceased  to  interest  him, 
and  he  longed  for  change.  Then  his  Uncle 
Frank,  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  was  in¬ 
spired  by  a  bright  idea,  and  on  his  return  from 
a  trip  to  New  York,  brought  with  him  a  won¬ 
derful  Java  monkey,  which  he  had  bought  of  a 
dealer  in  exotic  animals,  and  the  monkey’s 
name  was  Mr.  Pinch.  How  he  acquired  that 
soubriquet,  I  do  not  know ;  it  certainly  does  not 
sound  like  high-class  Javanese.  I  have  a  notion 
that  Mr.  Frank  dubbed  him  thus,  that  he  might 
be  formally  introduced  to  his  nephew,  as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigner  should ;  and  with  Mr.  Pinch 
came  the  prettiest  marmoset  —  of  whom  more 
shortly. 

Great  was  the  amazement  with  which  these 
guests  from  the  tropics  were  received  at  Roger’s 
home.  His  mamma  disliked  the  entire  tribe  of 
apes  and  monkeys;  she  said  that  they  “always 
made  her  feel  ill,  they  had  such  a  half-human 
likeness,”  and  though  she  tolerated  the  new  in¬ 
mate  for  dear  love  of  her  son,  she  did  not  by 
any  means  regard  him  as  “a  dumb  brother,”  as 
some  advanced  writers  put  it.  So  her  smile  of 
welcome  was  somewhat  forced:  but  Roger’s 
papa  and  his  young  uncles,*  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr. 
Will,  thought  Mr.  Pinch  “great  fun.” 

Monkeys  are  not  usually  considered  pretty,  I 
believe.  They  are  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike, 
mankind ;  and  agile  as  they  are,  they  lack  the 
singular  beauty  of  motion  that  belongs  to  some 
wild  animals.  But  our  monkey  was  like  some 
of  the  plain  heroines  of  novels:  he  was  “inter¬ 
esting.  ” 

Roger  had  heard  something  of  the  stir  of  ar¬ 
rival,  and  at  the  crowning  moment  Mr.  Pinch 
entered  the  boy’s  room,  a  card  bearing  his  name 
suspended  from  his  neck,  and'  grinning  and 
capering  in  a  way  that  would  have  captivated 
any  believer  in  our  “common  ancestry.”  With 
him  came  the  pretty  marmoset,  its  lovely  silken 
mane  falling  on  either  side  its  face,  which  never 
lost  a  wistful,  puzzled  look. 

How  delighted  was  the  young  invalid !  These 
strange  visitors,  bringing  with  them  a  hint  of 
the  curious  world  of  the  tropics,  roused  and 
amused  him  greatly,  and  really  helped  him  to 
get  well.  The  monkey  had  been  trained  and 
was  quite  tame,  so  he  was  soon  a  great  pet  with 
Roger,  dancing  before  him  in  queer,  half-human 
fashion,  feeding  from  his  hand,  and  performing 
some  cunning  tricks.  He  would  often  sit, 
perched  for  hours  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  chat¬ 
tering  merrily,  or  gazing  about  with  an  air  of 
sly  wisdom.  There  was  no  end  to  his  feats  and 
mummeries;  his  resources  seemed  infinite,  and 
after  a  while  Roger  grew  strong  enough  to  play 
with  him,  and  to  slip  into  the  next  room  to 
watch  his  antics  in  his  cage.  This  was  not  the 
cage  in  which  he  had  been  transported  from 
New  York.  That  liad  been  adjudged  too  small, 
but  the  carpenter  who  had  been  employed  to 
make  a  new  one,  mistook  the  dimensions,  and 
built  one  so  large  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
placed  in  the  room  assigned  for  it;  if  a  few 
branches  of  palm  and  other  tropical  trees  had 
been  put  inside,  I  presume  Mr.  Pinch  would 
have  imagined  himself  in  his  native  wilds.  Fi¬ 
nally  a  house  of  just  the  right  size  was  made, 
and  our  monkey  settled  there  for  the  'Winter. 
And  a  merry  life  he  led  all  those  long  months. 
He  seemed  to  suffer  only  one  discomfort:  he 
missed  at  times  the  torrid  climate  of  his  own 
country,  and  on  some  of  the  coldest  nights, 
though  the  house  was  warm  throughout,  and 
his  cage  was  carefully  covered,  he  shrieked  in 
so  unearthly  a  fashion,  or  cried  so  like  an  un¬ 
happy  child,  that  several  members  of  the -family 
have  been  known  to  appear  simultaneously  from 
different  rooms,  en  deshabille,  each  bearing  a 
wrap  or  blanket,  hastily  snatched,  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  distressed  forei^er!  But  except 
when  he  had  taken  a  chill,  Mr.  Pinch  was  al¬ 
ways  happy. 

As  much  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  marmo¬ 
set.  He  cried  when  he  was  cold,  but  also  at  all 
other  times.  Less  philosophical,  he  did  not 
take  to  his  “environment”  with  the  good-hu¬ 
mored  facility  which  characterized  his  associate. 
He  was  a  beautiful  little  creature ;  the  monkey 
nature  seemed  idealized  in  his  form ;  but  he  was 
very  young  and  wild,  and  so  quick  were  his 
motions,  that  when  he  leaped  he  was  more  like 
a  streak  of  furry  lightning  than  anything  else, 
and  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  tajne  him.  I 
suppose  he  was  homesick,  poor  thing. 

Mr.  Pinch  appeared  at  first  disposed  to  act  the 
part  o^  “guide,  philosopher,  and  friend”  to  the 
small,  forlorn  exile,  and  held  him  cuddled  un¬ 
der  his  arm  in  a  caressing  sort  of  way  much  of 
the  time ;  but  it  was  soon  observed  that  every 
time  the  poor  marmoset  tried  to  get  a  portion 
of  the  bread  and  milk  that  was  their  common 
fare,  the  monkey  was  sure  to  thrust  his  greedy 
mouth  into  the  bowl,  too,  and  so  scare  his  little 
comrade  away,  and  a  separate  cage  was  procur¬ 
ed  for  the  lesser  pet;  so  each  had  a  private  table 
for  the  enjoyment  of  bread  and  milk,  baimnas, 
and  the  like. 

Just  as  soon  as  Spring  opened,  the  marmoset 
began  a  series  of  escapades  that  kept  the  family 
in  a  state  of  lively  alarm.  He  would  dart 
through  a  narrow  chink  in  door  or  window  with 
incredible  swiftness,  and  disappear  utterly.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  he  was  worried  hy  dogs,  and  rescued, 
wounded  and  bruised,  and  then  he  seemed  gentle 
and  not  averse  to  the  petting  and  care  that  were 
lavished  upon  him;  but  as  soon  as  he  became 
strong  again,  the  wild,  untam^ible  nature  assert¬ 
ed  itself.  At  last  he  was  presented  by  the  tired 
owners  to  a  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  wild 
creatures,  and  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  wayward  elf.  This  gentleman  is  connected 
with  a  bank,  and  whether  he  makes  the  mar¬ 
moset  Bc'cure  every  night  by  locking  him  up  in 
the  great  safe,  I  have  never  heard.  In  that 
case  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  captive  has  vol¬ 
unteered  to  assist  him  in  examining  the  papers  . 
and  securities ! 

But  to  return  to  our  monkey.  'When  the 
mild  Spring  weather  came,  his  large  cage  was 
moved  into  the  yard,  and  Mr.  Pinch  held  daily 
receptions.  In  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
he  excited  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd.  The 
votive  offerings  in  the  shape  of  nuts  and  candy, 
which  he  daily  received  and  consumed,  were  so 
numerous  as  to  provoke  fears  for  his  health; 
however,  he  never  complained  of  dyspepsia.  To 
see  him  swing  himself  on  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
to  see  him  admire  himself  in  a  toilet -glass 
(which  he  handled  as  naturally  as  a  woman), 
to  hear  him  chatter  in  aiq>roved  monkey  dia¬ 
lect,  seemed  “joy  forever”  to  all  the  juvenile 
denizens  of  that  street.  Mr.  I’inch  maintained 
the  dramatic  interest  of  his  position  by  occa¬ 
sionally^  escaping  to  the  roof,  or  climbing  one  of 
the  tall  trees  near  the  house,  and  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  was  watched  with  intense  solicitude  by 
Roger  (who  was  never  quite  strong  again)  and 
his  companions;  but  the  monkey  always  came 
back  voluntarily.  It  was  a  favorite  fear  of  the 
children,  seeming  at  once  to  fascinate  and  ter- 


Et)e  Cl)ii5rtn  at  f^omt 


THB  HBKOnrB  Or  GBTTTSBUB6. 

On  the  aame  ground  where  the  great  battle  was  fought. 
Lived  Josephine  Rogers,  whose  presence  was  sought, 
'While  bnsv  one  morning  in  baking  some  bread. 

By  a'great  general,  who  wamingly  said, 

A  battle's  impending,  I  charge  yon  to  flee 
To  some  other  house  where  in  safety  you’ll  be.’’ 

She  answered,  “  I’ll  stay  till  my  bread  is  done ; 

After  that  to  a  place  of  safety  I’ll  run." 

'When  from  the  oven  she  had  taken  her  bread. 

Several  half -starved  soldiers  came  in  to  be  fed ; 

Her  heart  was  so  touched,  she  resolved  for  their  sake 
To  stay,  and  more  bread  for  their  comrades  to  bake. 
'Mid  roaring  of  cannons  and  rifles’  rattle. 

Through  the  strife  and  din  of  a  three  days’  battle. 

Her  house  was  riddled— the  ground  often  shaking— 
Tet  still  this  brave  girl  kept  on  with  her  baking ; 

And  in  every  lull  during  that  bloody  strife. 

Hungry  men  were  fed  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 

Among  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  brave. 

Who  have  ventured  their  lives  their  country  to  save. 
We  should  not  forget  to  add  also  the  name 
Of  Josephine  Rogers,  of  Gettysburg  fame.  H. 


They  go  together 
— cleanliness  and  Pearline.  If 
you  want  the  former,  get  the 
latter.  With  anything  else,  you 
will  get  discouraged.  Pearline 
washes  everything — without 
harm  and  with  little  work. 
Clothes  cry  for  it — housework 
is  hastened  by  it — dirt  dreads 
it.  It  costs  little  to  try  it — it 
costs  a  good  deal  to  do  with¬ 
out  it. 
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thought  that  her  mother  objected, 
certainty  as  to  what  he  might  do  next,  always 
caused  his  new  hosts  to  be  unremitting  in  their 
attention,  and  to  his  young  owner  he  took  the 
place  of  a  menagerie,  a  circus,  a  charity  ball, 
or  any  other  unusual  diversion.  At  his  death, 
which  occurred  lately  through  an  accident,  she 
mourned  greatly.  He  was  buried  in  state,  and 


META  CHAIiMEBS’  NEW  SHOES. 

They  were  such  pretty  shoes,  Meta  thought. 
They  had  high  heels  and  patent  -  lather  tips. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  a  little  too  tight  for  her, 
but  that  made  her  feet  look  smaller,  and  for 
that  she  could  endxire  the  “pinching.”  Her 
mother  would  have  much  rather  bought  the 
larger  pair  with  broad  soles  and  low  heels,  but 
Meta  was  so  disagreeable  about  it  in  the  shop, 
that  the  mother  allowed  her  good  judgment  to 
be  overruled  by  her  daughter’s  foolish  wishes. 

A  few  days  after  the  shoes  were  purchased, 
there  was  an  arbutus  party  arranged  by  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  village,  which  Meta  was 
invited  to  join.  Mrs.  Chalmers  had  gone  away 
for  a  few  days,  and  notwithstanding  Meta  knew 
that  her  mother  would  not  approve  of  her  wear¬ 
ing  those  new  shoes  on  such  an  occasion,  she 
put  them  on. 

“  Aren’ t  you  going  to  wear  any  rubbers »”  ask¬ 
ed  one  of  the  older  girls,  as  Meta  went  out  to 
meet  the  party  at  the  gate. 

“No,”  said  Meta,  “my  shoes  are  thick,  and  I 
do  not  need  them.” 

“But  the  woods  are  very  wet  in  April,  you 
know.” 

To  this  Meta  made  no  reply,  but  took  up  her 
basket,  and  walked  off  gaily  with  the  party. 

Grandmother  "Wickes  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  her  house  at  the  end  of  the  street,  as 
She  was  smiling,  for 


Bermuda  Bottled 


**Tou  niut  M  t*  Beraiute.  If 

Jou  do  not  1  will  not  bo  roanoaol- 
le  tor  ttae  eanaMuenoes.*'  But, 
doctor,  1  can  aflrord  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money.'*  »  Well.  If 
that  Is  Imposslhlf ,  try 


CRUISE  OF  THE  “BEAR”  IN  BERI 
AND  ARCTIC  OCEAN-1890. 


A  TRIP  FROM  JJNALASKA  TO  SITKA. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG  THE 
MEXICANS. 

By  PTesident  H,  Goodell  of  Del  Norte  Oollege. 

When  the  synod  of  Colorado,  in  October,  1883, 
founded  the  Presbyterian  College  of  the  South¬ 
west,  they  had  in  mind  principally  this  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the  Mexicans.  The  minutes 
of  that  meeting  speak  of  “training  young  men 
and  women  to  go  forth  as  teachers,  colporteurs 
and  preachers  of  righteousness  to  the  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  Spanish  speaking  people  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.”  That  object  is  being  realized.  By  ad¬ 
vice  of  Presbytery  and  with  the  hearty  approv¬ 
al  of  synod  and  the  financial  help  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  we  are  instructing  a  class  of  six 
bright,  promising  young  men,  five  of  whom  are 
Mexicans,  in  a  somewhat  abridged  an(f  practi¬ 
cal  theological  course.  At  a  recent  examination 
of  the  class,  the  committee  appointed  by  Pres¬ 
bytery  were  gratified  at  the  progress  made.  It 
was  very  creditable 


By  Sheldon  Jackeon,  D.D.,  TJ.  8.  General  Agent  of  Ednoation 
for  Alaska. 

In  the  harbor  at  Unalaska, 


in  September, 
1890,  lay  at  anchor  the  Revenue  Cutters  “Bear” 
and  “Rush.”  The  Bear  was  soon  to  return  to 
the  Northward  and  cruise  around  the  Seal  Is¬ 
lands 


the  Rush  to  arrest  two  men  accused  of 
murder,  and  convey  them  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Sitka.  As  the  Rush  was  to 
call  in  at  the  principal  villages  en  route,  and 
would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  schools  at  Unga, 

.Southeastern  Alaska,  Captain  W, 


OF  PBRE  NORWEGIAN 
COD  LIV£R  OIL. 

I  sometimes  call  It  Bermuda  Bot¬ 
tled,  and  many  cases  of 

CONSUMPTION, 

Bronchitis,  Cough 

or  Sevmrt  Cold 

I  have  CURED  with  Itrand  the 
advantage  Is  that  the  moot  sensi¬ 
tive  stomach  can  take  It.  Another 
thing  which  commends  It  Is  the 
stimulating  pmpertles  of  the  Hy- 
pophtMphites  which  It  contains. 
You  will  And  It  for  sale  at  your 
Druggist’s  but  see  you  get  the 
original  bCOT'T’M  IxllUIAilON.'' 


Kadiak,  Afognak  and 
Coulson 

kindly  invited  me  to  take  passage  with  him. 
Accordingly  on  the  6th  of  September  I  transport¬ 
ed  my  quarters  from  the  Bear  to  the  Rush,  tak¬ 
ing  with  me  the  boys  William  and  Geogre  Fred¬ 
ericks,  and  M.  Healy  Wolff.  We  were  to  have 
sailed  at  3  P.  M.,  on  the  7th,  but  a  South-East 
gale  prevailing  outside,  the  Captain  concluded 
to  remain  at  anchor.  It  was  nearly  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  storm  abated  and  we  got  started.  After 
getting  outside  of  the  harbor  the  fog  shut  down  so 
thick,  that  the  ship  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Akatan. 
Thii  is  a  small  village  of  eighty-seven  souls, 
thirty-four  of  whom  are  children,  and  greatly 
in  need  of  a  school.  They  live  in  the  barabaras 
or  native  sod  houses.  The  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  have  a  small  store  at  the  place.  The 
people  are  exceedingly  poor ;  their  whole  catch 
for  the  past  summer  was  nineteen  sea  otters. 
This  represents  the  moneyed  support  of  the 
whole  village  for  twelve  months.  In  addition 
to  the  clothing  and  supplies  which  the  otter 
skins  procure  them  at  the  store,  the  bay  yields 
them  fish,  which  is  their  principal  food.  The 
next  day  we  started  out,  but  found  the  fog  so 
dense  that  the  ship  again  returned  to  anchorage. 
The  second  attempt  was  more  successful,  and 
we  passed  from  Bering  Sea  into  the  North  pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  Turning  to  the  Eastward,  we  steam¬ 
ed  past  the  volcano  of  Shishaldin,  its  beautiful 
top  covered  with  snow  and  its  smoking  crater 
alike  hid  in  the  clouds. 


the  party  passed  along, 
she  loved  to  see  boys  and  girls  happy.  All  at 
once  she  exclaimed,  “Oh  dear  me!  that  girl  is 
going  to  the  woods  without  any  overshoes  on, 
and  with  her  new  shoes,  too.  They  will  be 
ruined  when  she  comes  home!”  Grandmother 
had  been  ill,  and  did  not  dare  risk  going  to  the 
door  to  call  out  to  Meta,  for  there  was  a  sharp 
north  wind  blowing.  It  would  have  done  no 
good  if  she  had,  and  when  she  sat  down  in  the 
rocking-chair  and  took  her  knitting  work  in  her 
hand,  her  face  had  a  troubled  look.  She  was 
thinking  how  pleasant  it  would  be  for  them  all, 
if  Meta  was  not  so  headstrong  and  wise  in  her 
conceits.  “Poor  child,”  she  said  aloud,  “she 
will  have  many  a  bitter  lesson,  I  am  afraid,  be¬ 
fore  she  learns  to  do  as  her  mother  thinks  best 
for  her.” 

Meta  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  her  new 
shoes  caused  her  great  discomfort.  If  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  hit  her  toe  against  a  rock  or  a  snag, 
she  almost  cried  out  with  pain.  In  her  heart 
she  wished  she  had  worn  her  old  shoes  and  her 
rubbers.  She  felt  the  truth  of  what  her  mother 
had  often  told  her,  that  common-sense  is  a  great 
factor  in  our  lives,  and  that  foolish  pride  brings 
sorrow  as  well  as  annoyance. 

There  was  a  very  spongy,  wet  place  which  had 
to  be  crossed  before  the  party  could  reach  the 
part  of  the  woods  where  the  pinkest  arbutus 
grew.  By  the  time  M-.*ta  had  crossed  it,  her 
feet  were  soaked  with  water,  which  was  icy 
cold,  and  her  pretty  shoes  were  nearly  ruined. 
’The  boys  and  girls  were  too  polite  to  make  any 
remarks  about  it,  and  tried  to  help  their  com¬ 
panion  over  the  worst  places.  "When  they  got 
to  the  “arbutus  place,”  there  was  “Old  Deborah” 
picking  the  fiowers  as  fast  as  she  could.  She 
tied  them  in  bunches,  and  sold  them  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers  every  Spring.  “Old  Deborah”  was  not  as 
considerate  of  Meta’s  situation  as  her  young 
friends  had  been,  and  she  exclaimed,  “Law 
sakes,  Meto  Chalmers !  Be  you  a-huntin’  arbu¬ 
tus  with  them  new  shoes  on !  I  guess  your  mo¬ 
ther’s  gone  a  visitin’,  and  your  grandmother’s 


It  is  said  that  there  are 
18,000  Mexicans  in  this  Presbytery. 

Romanism  is  losing  its  old  hold  upon  this  peo¬ 
ple.  One  man,  my  near  neighbor,  said  to  me, 
“  I  was  raised  a  Catholic,  ”  then  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  “I  have  no  religion  now.”  A  woman 
also  said,  “We  are  Catholics,  but  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  at  all  to  my  children  going  to  your  Sun¬ 
day  School,  indeed  I  like  to  go  to  your  church 
myself  sometimes. 


house  without  them  b  what  good 
housekeepers  say  of  "flCVEI^BREAK* 
Steel  Cooking  utensils.  'Won’t  absorb 
grease,  won’t  scale,  won’t  warp,  and 
^HWER-BREAIC  Every  woman  is  dc- 
lighted  with  them.  Ask  your  dealer  1  o 
see  them,  or  write  for  tllus.  catalogue. 

THE  DRONSON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Clevclan  ' 


We  have  three  young  men 
in  our  college,  whose  father  is  wealthy  and  the 
head  of  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  families  in 
this  community.  He  sent  his  boys  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  university  in  Denver  for  a  time.  They 
found  the  classes  composed  of  little  boys,  who 
did  not  recite  once  in  three  days,  and  they  were 
otherwise  nelgected;  they  had  also  reason  to 
believe  that  their  letters  home  were  intercep¬ 
ted  ;  so  finally  they  came  home,  and  now  seem 
very  much  pleased  with  school.  They  do  not 
object  to  coming  in  to  our  chapel  exercises,  look 
over  the  Bible  when  the  Scripture  lesson  is 
read,  and  sing. 

As  a  class  the  Mexican  students  are  bright, 
intelligent,  manly-looking,  and  as  far  as  ability 
to  master  the  course  of  study  is  concerned,  do 
themselves  great  credit.  Considering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  studying  in  a  foreign  language  they 
rank  fully  as  high  as  our  American  students. 
The  desire  for  an  education  is  very  strong. 
Manuel  Sanche  has  been  pursuing  his  studies  in 
this  college  many  years,  although  he  has  quite 
a  family  to  support.  Most  of  our  Mexican  stu¬ 
dents  are  poor  and  have  to  undergo  great  pri¬ 
vations  and  make  sacrifices  to  get  an  education, 
but  this  they  do  cheerfully  and  with  no  idea  of 
giving  up  the  battle.  More  than  half  of  these 
young  men  have  in  view  the  work  of  evangel¬ 
ists  among  their  own  people.  Their  character 
as  Christians  is  exemplary.  In  this  respect 
they  do  not  suffer  at  all  by  comparison ;  at  home 
their  piety  is  often  tested  by  persecution  and 
ridicule.  Our  people  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
their  worth  and  amiability  of  character.  Sanche, 
especially,  is  a  favorite  wherever  he  goes. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Gilchrist,  by  advice  of  Presbytery 
is  training  five  or  six  of  these  young  men  to  do 
evangelistic  work  among  their  own  people. 
About  once  a  month  he  sends  them  out  through 
the  valley,  two  by  two,  to  hold  services  in  the 
plazas  and  Mexican  villages,  sometimes  in  the 
larger  towns.  During  the  two  weeks  vacation, 
at  the  holidays,  with  their  co-operation  between 
twenty  and  thirty  services  were  held,  two  or 
three  every  day,  the  audiences  varying  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  one  hundred.  Every  where  the  people 
received  them  gladly.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  to  raise  up  these  native  helpers  and 
educate  them  for  this  work  is  an  undertaking, 
grand,  inspiring  and  full  of  promise.  This  na¬ 
tive  help  is  by  far  the  best  help,and  it  ia  by  far 
the  most  economical  for  our  Home  Missionary 
Board.  Best  and  cheapest  are  strong  points. 
The  President  of  the  College,  the  teachers  and 
our  Del  Norte  church  have  strong  faith  that 
Providence  has  raised  up  this  College  to  be  a 
potent  factor  in  the  evangelization  of  this  needy 
population. 

Dei  Nwte,  Colorado. 


PHOSPHITES. 

A  WONDERFUL  TONIC. 

A  PERFECT  PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 


WILL  APP(\ECIAT^HE  LlUSTI(ATEO 
PAMPHLET-BOOK.  ENTITLED 


A  fiodimibMmu 

;0NTAININC  ARTICLES  ON 


On  Sabbath  we  were 
abreast  of  Belkofski,  at  one  time  the  richest 
village  in  Alaska.  With  the  decline  of  the  sea 
otter  trade  its  people  are  much  impoverished. 
The  population  is  about  250.  This  is  one  of  the 
villages  where  a  good  school  should  be  establish¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  the  annual  appropriation  will  jus¬ 
tify  i  .  Our  stay  at  this  place  was  just  long 
enough  for  the  Surgeon  to  go  ashore  and  visit 
the  sick.  That  night  we  dropped  anchor  in 
Coal  Harbor.  Monday  morning  found  us  at  Pi¬ 
rate  Cove,  a  cod  fishing  station  of  Lynd  & 
Hough  of  San'  Francisco.  It  was  understood 
that  a  Mr.  Clark,  accused  of  miurder,  was  there 
waiting  to  give  himself  up.  Not  finding  him  at 
that  place  we  passed  on  to  Sand  Point,  another 
fishing  station,  and  from  thence  to  Unga.  where 
he  was  found.  At  Unga  I  made  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  the  school  property  and  school  sup¬ 
plies.  The  school  was  not  in  session,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  children  were  brought  together  and 
examined.  A  meeting  of  parents  was  also  call¬ 
ed  and  a  general  conference  had  with  f egard  to 
school  matters.  Monday  evening,  with  the 
prisoner  and  two  witnesses  on  board,  we  sailed 
for  Kadiak,  which  we  reached  early  Wednesday 
morning.  In  company  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  the 
teacher,  an  inspection  was  made  of  the  new 
school  house,  and  many  educational  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  and  considered.  During  the  forenoon,  a 
pilot  having  been  secured,  the  Captain  steamed 
over  to  Afognak,  in  order  that  I  might  visit 
that  school  also.  The  school  being  in  session, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  seeing  the  good 
work  done  at  that  village  by  Mr.  Duff,  the 
teacher.  A  comfortable  school  builAiog  aud 
teacher’s  residence  had  been  erected  during  the 
summer.  Returning  to  Kadiak,  the  evening 
was  spent  with  friends.  At  Kadiak  a  creole 
accused  of  ssault  with  intent  to  kill  was  taken 
on  board,  to  be  conveyed  to  Sitka  for  trial.  His 
victim  was  taken  along  for  medical  treatment 
and  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Washburn,  Superintendent  of  the 
interests  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
gave  me  for  the  collection  of  the  Alaska  Society 
of  Natural  History  an  ancient  Elskimo  stone.lamp 
that  had  been  dug  up  on  one  of  the  islands.  The 
traditions  of  the  people  are  that  four  hundred 
years  ago  their  fathers  came  from  Bering  Sea  and 
settled  Kadiak  Island,  which  they  found  unin¬ 
habited.  The  Eskimo  settlements  of  the  North 
Pacific  coast  extend  from  Nuchek  Island  on  the 
East  to  Mitrofania  Island  on  the  West.  On  the 
trails  between  two  settlements  are  frequently 
found  at  the  highest  point  two  heaps  of  stones, 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  apart.  These  heaps 
are  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  were  many 
years  in  building.  Their  purpose  is  not  known. 
Every  passer-by  was  expected  to  add  a  stone  to 
the  heap,  but  the  custom  of  late  years  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  custom  connected 
with  the  stone  heaps  and  stone  lamp.  A  couple 
engaged  to  be  married  select  a  stone  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  lamp.  This  stone  with 
a  fiint  chisel  is  deposited  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  stone  heaps.  Parties  carrying  loads  or 
travelling  from  one  city  to  another,  naturally 
sit  down  to  rest  at  the  stone  heap  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Spying  the  stofie,  the  traveler  says  to 
himself,  “  My  hands  may  as  well  work  while  my 
feet  rest.  As  some  one  worked  my  lamp,  I  will 
work  for  some  one  else.”  And  picking  up  the 
fiint,  with  a  song,  he  chisels  away  at  the  stone. 
When  he  is  rested,  he  lays  down  the  stone  and 
chisel  and  goes  on  his  way.  The  next  traveler 
repeats  the  operation,  and  the  next,  and  '  the 
next,  until  in  about  two  years  the  lamp  is  done 
which  will  last  hundreds  of  years.  Thus  the 
whole  community  shows  its  good  will  to  the 
young  couple.  In  these  lamps  they  bum  seal 


CONTAININQ  ARTICLES  ON 


NOT  RADICAL  DRESS  REFORM.  ^ 

BT  Caroune  M.Dooson,M.0.pres.nat’l  womans 

HEALTH  ASS’Hl  OF  AMERICA, OsCAR  B.M0SS,.M.0. 
MrsAnnie  Jenness-Miller.ano  other  ewncnt  writers 


UPOrt  APPLICATIOri  to  ^ 

GEORGE  FROST  k  CO.  31  BEDFORD  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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pend  upon  in  house-cleaning  time;  when  unex¬ 
pected  company  came,  or  there  was  sickness  in 
the  family.  She  had  known  these  boys  and 
girls  ever  since  they  were  bom.  Although  Meta 
TBvas  quite  indignant  at  Old  Deborah,  yet  she 
knew  well  enough  that  all  she  said  was  true. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  just  what  you  better  do, 
child,”  the  old  woman  said  in  a  pleasanter  tone 
«f  voice.  “You’ll  surely  catch  your  death  of 
cold,  if  you  keep  them  new  shoes  on.  I’ve  filled 
tny  basket,  and  I’m  going  home  now;  you  come 
with  me,  and  I’ll  give  you  an  old  pair  of  shoes 
Mis’  Andrews  gave  me  last  week,  when  I  clean¬ 
ed  out  her  garret.  They  are  a  good  bit  too  big 
for  you,  but  I  guess  you  can  shuffle  along  home 
in  ’em  ” 

It  was  very  humiliating  for  Meta  to  go  with 
“Old  Deborah,”  but  the  pain  had  become  so  se¬ 
vere  and  the  discomfort  so  great,  that  pride  had 
to  be  put  aside.  She  managed  to  limp  along  for 
Haifa  mile  to  “Old  Deborah’s”  house,  where  she 
dried  her  wet  feet  by  the  fire,  and  put  on  the 
old  pair  of  shoes  with  a  feeling  of  comfwt. 

“They  haint  so  awful  big  for  you,  arter  all. 
Your  feet  are  swollen,  so^hat  you’ll  get  along 
without  losing  ’em  off,  i;gucs8,"  Old  Deborah 
as  Meta  went  out 'of  the  door.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  Meto  there  was  a  “back  way”  to  her 


TTxxllls.o  a.jjL'y  Otlxez*. 

AS  BVCH  FOB  IlfTEBHAL  AS  EXTEBHAL  L'SE. 
Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Physician  in  1810. 
tr  Positively  cores  Diphtheria,  Croup,  Asthma,  Bronehltis, 
Icnralt^  Kheumatlsm,  Hoarseness,  Coucha,  Whooping 
VHigh,  Catarrh,  Cholera  Horbos,  Dlurhoea,  Sciatica,  Lame 
lack  and  Soreness  in  Body  or  Llmhs.  Stops  inflammation  in 
hits.  Bums,  and  Braises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  Chills  like 
aaotc.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  8S  cts.,  8  bottles,  St.  Express 
sdd.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO.  Boston,  Mms. 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LOXDOXDEBBI, 

From  Pier  41,  N.  B..  foot  of  'West  2#th  St. 

DEVONIA,  May  9,  0:80  am.  I  ETHIOPIA,  Mav  80.  10-A)am. 
ANCHORIA.M:ayl6,noon.  I  FURNESSLA,  Jane8,$:80  am 

CITY  OF  ROME,  May  23,  5  A.M.,  Jane  27,  0  A.M. 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  B60  and  upwards,  according 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  Steamers  of  the  line,  S50  and  upwards. 
Second  CAbin,  BSD.  Steerage  BZO. 
Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any  city 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  farther  information 

HENDERSON  BROTHEBSy 

7  BOWLING  GREEN.  NEW  TORE 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

every  pay  in  THE  YEAR. 

NONE  SUCH 

CONDENSED 


^^^j|||||||HS||B^CIe(»lNnmrand  conve- 
^”^H|nIa|HK!|,nience  to  bousekeepera 

SaOt  PMkage  eontalau  tnalsrlal/or  tsm  large  plee. 
If  your  grocer  does  aot  keep  tbe  NoneSoch  brand, 
sen-l  20c.  forfUU  slse  package  by  mall,  prepaid. 

MCRRCLLASOULC.  SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


OONOERT  EXERCISE^ 

CHILDREN’S  DAY  I 


A  very  queer  incident  occurred  at  an  enter- 
tainisent  given  recently,  at  -the  First  Congr^a 
tioaal  Church  in  'Washington,  D.  C.,  called 
'“The  Carnival  of  Departments.”  A  lady  stepped 
into  the  small  room  in  wUsh  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  was  represented,  dU  while  looking  at 
the  museum  of  the  dead  lettw  office,  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  there  is  my  elephant !”  and  seizing  a  smalj 
flannel  elephant,  she  explained  to  the  inquiring 
crowd  that  she  made  it  ten  years  ago,  and  sent 
it  to  a  child  in  England,  and  had  never  heard 
from  it  since.  She  knew  it,  because  on  one  side 
of  the  blanket  she  had.  embroidered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag,  and  on  the  other  side  the  English ;  also 
tiecause  the  child’s  father’s  name  being  Link, 
she  had  embroidered  a  chain  of  links  across  the 
blanket,  joining  the  flags.  The  story  spread 
rapidly,  and  there  was  quite  a  crowd  around  the 
elephant  all  the  evening. 


MIS8IONABT  FLOTYKBS.  New  Mniic  end 
Becitstions,  by  Mr*.  Betemen  end  J.  U.  Fillmore. 
Price,  9  cti.  99  etc.  per  dosee,  poetpeid ;  Sl.UU  per 
100  not  prepeid. 

THK  CHILDRBN’S  OFFSBINO.  New 
Music  end  Becitetioes,  by  Mre.  Sevege  e^  J.  H. 
Fillmore.  Price, 9  eta.  99  eta.  par  dosan,  poetpeid ; 
$4.00  per  100  not  prepeid. 

A  beeuliful  new  M ISSIOJEAR'r  AHTHKH. 
by  Herbert,  snlteble  far  CbUdren’s  Dey,  price, 9eta. 

OBMS  AND^WKL8-Th« B««t  S««d»F 
Bohool'BooJi— By  J.  H.  Fillmore  end  J.  UTBoee- 
crene.  Fine  Litbogreph  Cover.  Semple  lor  29  eta. 

THB  MUSICAL  nCSSBITOBB  la  e  moaMiIy 
megeelne,  S2  pegea  end  oover.ebaet  mnsic  ilia,  con- 
tsinlng  new  inetrnmantel  and  vocal  music,  adapted 
to  the  teste  of  the  mueicel  public,  with  mneicel  uawe 
and  dlscneaions,  etoriss,  etc.  Sl.OO  per  year.  Sem¬ 
ple  copy,  19  eta.  Over  SUM  worth  of  new  mnele  in 
each  uuuiber.  __________ 

Three  new  O.  A.B.  BongaforlEmmorlalllay* 
lie  wee  my  Oamvmde,  Where  WUlaws  Weep, 
Briaglam  Spriaghi  Sweel  llleemlug 

Price,  10  cte.  each.  Semplee  of  the'threa  for  20  cts. 

For  any  or  ell  of  the  el»ve  eddieai, 

FILLMORE  BROS.,  141  W.  Sisih  SL.  ChwhUMfl,  Ol 
•r  40  BMa  Houte,  Now  Yortu 


N£W  YOBK  CENTBAL  LOCAL  SEBVICE. 

The  admirable  expreM  train  service  of  the  New  York 
Central  has  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  Important  citiee  of  central  and  western 
New  York,  in  whose  development  and  progress  the  rail¬ 
road  has  proved  a  potent  factor.  The  existing  schedule 
is  the  best  ever  put  in  oneration,  and  shows  fourteen 
t^ns  a  day  from  New  York  to  Albany,  Troy  and  tbe 
North ;  eight  to  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Bnffalo,  and  a 
correeponding  service  Elaet  and  Sonth  bound,  praotically 
enabling  the  traveler  to  time  his  departure  at  will,  with 
the  conacioasnees  that  so  far  as  comfortable  snrronnd- 
Ings  and  careful  attendance  are  concerned  he  can  make 
no  mistake  In  the  selection  of  a  tram,  the  entire  service 
in  these  particulars  maintaining  a  uniform  standard  of 
excellence.  Dining  oars  are  attached  to  all  through 
trains. 


conservative, 
tbe  greatest 


OMAHA 


THE  SAFEST  CITY  FOB  INTBST. 
MENT8,  the  decision  of  the  carefnl  lit- 
veetor.  Why  7  Becanse  OMAHA  Is 


city  Besldee  OMAHA  is  the  largest  and  most  substan¬ 
tial  city  In  the  great  Central  West.  Becanse— bat  reasmia 
mnltiply.  FOB  INVESTMENTS  IN  OMAHA  in  choios 
First  Mortenoes,  Real  Estate,  Stocks  or  Bands,  write  to 
OEOBOE  O.  WAItXACE,  Investment  A^nt,  310-SU 
Brown  Block,  Omaha,  Neb.  Ample  references. 


EQUITABL 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


Capital  Subscribed . *■ 

Paid  In  (cash) . 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits .  dflflLnKflfi 

Assets . . . 

’nUs  Company  solicits  correspomdenee  nbesM^sM 
first-class  Investments.  'i''  ’  v 

Buys  and  negotiates  MnnlelpaL  Ballroad, 
IndnstriaL  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  ‘ '  , 

Issnes  Its  Debentures  and  negotlntes  nseriiiSiHa 
loans. 

CHABLES  N.  FOWLEB,  President. 

CHAR  BENJ,  WILKINSON,  Vlce-PresldenL 

B.  P.  8HAWHAN.  Sec.  and 

OmOXB: 

New  York:  908  Broadvray.  I  London.  Englond. 
Philadelphia :  4th  A  ChestnuL  I  BwllnTOormany. 

Boston :  117  Devoosblre  StreeL  I  Ottr.  MummiV  > 


KANSAS 


ALLIANCE 

Five  years  ago  we  cantloned  Investon,  and  rrmtl still 
there  wonld  be  trouble  in  Western  mortgages  ia  tbeoo 
Statee  where  the  nnmerons  new  companies  springing  up 
created  a  reckless  over-oompetltion.  'nuree  yean  ago 
we  quit  doisg  smr  new  bosinese  In  *"4  every 

other  Northern  State. 

Years  ago  when  few  people  would  Invest  In  VTining 
mortgagee  they  were  flnt-claaa  and  made  a  aplendld 
record  for  prompt  payment.  When  everybody  waatofl 
Kanaaa  mortgages  waa  a  good  time  to  go  eleewbeie. 
When  everybody  wants  any  particular  investment  to  a 
good  time  to  take  something  else. 

Kansas  to  prosperous,  and  to  reducing  her  mortgage 
indebtednese.  Competition  for  mortgages  to  gone, 
when  the  weedlng-out  process  gets  a  little  farther  along 
Kansas  will  again  be  a  good  field  for  safe  mortgage 
loans. 

The  AUUnoe  Legislatnre  passed  no  law  alteetiiig  moit-  . 
gages  or  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  will  not  at  the  next 
session  two  years  hence. 

We  have  had  90  years’  experience  In  Investmedla. 
Never  lost  a  dollar.  In  every  Instance  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  has  been  paid  at  maturity.  We  have  returned  to 
Investors  $18,800,000. 

J.  B.  WATKINS,  L.  M.  CO.. 

9  Wall  Street,  Cur.  Broadway,  New  York. 
HENRY  DICKINSON,  Manager. 


DULUTH  DfTESTMENTS. 

BEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  laage  dealers  In  Business,  Residence,  Dock 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Duluth  and  on  the  south  side 
tbe  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We 


'hat  Uncle  Sam  and  Aunt  Colombia  think,  etc.,  of 
i<?UIMRTnil  and  SEATTLE.  Send  sUmp  to 


SEE 

m 

The  Chalfonte, 

ATIiAHTIO  OTTY,  V.  J. 

On  ihn  heath  with  unturpatttd  oetan  vitm. 

SALT  WATER  BATBS  IB  THB  BOIJ8B. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  HOBEBT8  E  SONa 


BELLS, 

JWtoilid 

ftowiaafls 


CUNTON  H.  MENEEU  BELL  COMPUI. 

TROY,  S.  Ye, 

MAHUTAOFVBB  nmBlOB 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  8CHDDL  BELLS 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Arooetook  County,-  Maine; 
E!arly  Rose.  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  all  other  wml-known 
varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DUBYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

tir  Wmrrsn  8t.,  Kmm  Forft 


CABINET 

lotographs. 


r  ^3 IMT  iOZM 

Rockwooifiilieii 


GOOD  NEWS 

■KIHII  i’O  ladies. 

OrmSsst  Oflar.  Now's  yn  i  r  Ume  to  en. 
KgH  - - - - ... — — |-_“7r  I  _ 

aud  Baking  Fowder,  aud  vseure  a 
beauttrulOtiidBander  Ko-sBoseCUna 
Tea  SoL  OteMgaet.  Oo'fi  BaudlMMBM 
TelleMHt,  Watok,  Braea  Umo,  OtonT! 
or  WelM*se*s  dotloBara.  84  Ibe.  Fine  Tea  by  kail  oa  ir 
aalptot$9.  THE  OBBAT  AMkRlOAM  TEA  C-4- 

F.  O.Bax9M.  81  and  ss  Taaay  Bk,  Baw  kufik. 


XUM 


BOVININE 


P'URITV 
I  strength 
%  PERFECTION 
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resoorcee  of  a  powerful  govenunent  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  That  in  such  a  controversy  and  agamst 
such  odds,  Windhorst  conquer^,  shows  not  more 
the  dogged  persistence,  than  it  does  tM  mental 
resources  and  ability,  of  the  man.  Where  will 
Leo  XHI.  find  a  successor  to  him? 


lUlU  UlU  Mwaa  SMW  . 

thoroughly  browned  in  butter  in  an  iron  spider. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  the  American 
Cultivator  suggests  two  or  three  wjws  of  com¬ 
bating  the  thrips  on  rose  bushes.  One  of  th^ 
is  syringing  the  foliage  on  the  under  side  with 
a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap.  Another,  where 
the  number  of  bushes  is  not  so  large,  is  to 
mount  a  sheet  of  sticky  fiy-paper  on  a  light 
frame  and  hold  it  over  the  plants  while  shaking 
them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  insects 
will  be  caught,  and  by  repeating  the  qperatioiQ 
their  number  will  be  largely  diminished A 
third  plan  is  to  go  among  the  bushes  at  night 
with  a  torch  when  the  insects  will  destroy 
themselves  by  fiying  into  the  fiame. 

One  Thing  and  Another.  ' 

A  journey  round  the  world,  travelling  first 
class,  costs  £500. 

The  power  expended  in  the  Niagara  Fall?  is 
calculated  to  be  as  great  as  would  be  provided 
for  steam-engine  purposes  by  the  combustion  of 


THE  HUDSON  HISSIONAHT  SOCIETY. 

■  Bii  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Hudson 
Preabyferr  held  its  Eleventh  Anniversary  meet- 
'  "lag  on  April  21st.  The  sudden  death  of  two 
mieotlwrs  very  dear  to  many  present,  gave  a  sad 
■  eatneataeas  to  the  services  which  were  conducted 
'  by  oar  former  President,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Cummins. 
At  business  meeting  which  convened  at  10 :  lo 
'A.  M.  125  delegates  responded  to  the  roll  »U, 
’Oftir  which  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in 
M^roe,  Orange  county,  last  October  were  ap- 
froved.  Reports  read  showed  an  increase  of 
new  bands,  making  the  total  number  of  so- 
i  Pieties,  Young  People^s  Societies  and  Bands, 

■  forty,  with  1,810  members,  or  about  100  more 
last  year.  The  amounts  collected  are  also 
j  larger  than  last  year,  and  are  as  follows : 

Patld  to  Board  of  Foreign  Hlrrione 
**  **  Homo 

1N>tol  CJssh  ff’SSS 

Boxes  sad  Psoksgee  valued  at  $1,578.87 

Following  an  earnest  plea  in  the  Secretary’s 
Annual  Report,  for  a  larger  circulation  of  Haga- 
T  sines,  Mrs,  vice  President  Wood  of  Chester 
4  advocated  a  general  use  of  the  “  Penny  a  Day 
*  boxes  sent  out  by  the  Synodical  Committee  of 
Home  Missitms.  In  the  six  months  they  had 
used  them,  collections  had  increased  $30.  In- 
l  deed,  in  that  length  of  time,  the  five  or  six  aux¬ 
iliaries  using  them  had  increased  the  amount 
Mid  to  our  Presbyterial  Treasury  over  $77 .  Other 
auxiliaries  in  our  Society  find  the  old  fashionw 
“mite"  and  “birthday  boxes,"  a  great  help  m 

ethering  in  the  litUei,  which  might  othem^ 
wasted.  Resolutions  written  by  Mrs.  J.,  N- 
Hasted  of  Unionville,  in  reference  to  the  samt- 
ly  life  of  Mrs.  David  Beattie  of  Scotchtown, 
.jKheao-sudden  death  shocked  us  all  last  March, 
f  were  read  by  Mrs.  Marsh  of  Washingtonville, 
riiciting  deep  feeling.  They  were  ordered  to  be 

I  •  .  _ • A.A  aUa  #aw«\'S1v  ovifl  f Via 


1334  Chestnut  StTMt  -  PhitaMphii,  Pa, 

CAjr  M  oBTAurmn  at 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S, 

711  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORB:. 

Or  any  of  tho  Depositories  or  Booksellers  reprssenttaa 
the  Board. 

l^‘Cutmlogu€»  and  tamp/t  tf 

ptJcitlon. 


AjrimUural  fflqjartmmt. 


CAUPORNIA’S  BIG  TREES. 

Many  Californians  regard  their  tall  trew  m 
the  chief  glory  of  the  State.  The  most  celebra^ 
ed  of  the  big  tree  groves  or  foreste  is  in  Mmi- 
poea  county,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Yo- 
c^te  Valley,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  the 
tower  of  Mariposa,  and  140  miles  almost  due 
east  of  San  Francisco.  This  grove  is  composed 
of  over  400  giant  trees,  the  largest  of  which  are 
80  feet  in  diameter  and  800  feet  high. 

The  grove  covers  a  space  of  a  half  mile  wide 
bv  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Botanists  call 
the  mammoth  tree  the  sequoia  gigantea.  It  is 
found  only  in  California,  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  between  latitudes  34  deg. 
and  41  deg.  It  is  a  cone  bearing  evergrren,  Md 
received  its  botanic  title  from  ^9*1^“*^"'***® 
German  botanist.  It  grows  at  a  height  of  about 
4  500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  nret  spwi- 
mtunn  discovered  were  a  cluster  of  mnety-two 
covering  a  space  of  fifty  acres  in  Calaveras 
countv.  When  the  Californians  first  announi^ 

_  AKa  x>rrk$*1/l  Vrfia  111- 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  W0R18. 

MILLION  -irt— 

LIBRARIES  AMR  BOOKS  B0U6HT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIER  CHEAPER  THM9 
AHY  BOOK  STORE  IH  THE  WORLB. 

Mammoth  Cata/ogus  furnmhod  upon  apphembtm. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  8 1  Chambers  St. 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park.  NEW  TOBX. 


I^ndon  three  come  from  that  sea. 

Texas  has  a  school  fund  of  $22,000,000  besides 
nearly  80,000,000  acres  of  land,  which,  when  sold 
at  from  ^  to  $5  an  acre,  as  is  now  being  done, 
the  State  will  have  a  permanent  school  fund  of 
$100,000,000.  The  Constitution  provides,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  income  only  of  this  sum  is  to  be 
available. 

A  cotton-picker  has  been  invented  and  tested 
at  Waco,  Tex.,  whicli  promises  to  revolutionize 
cotton-picking,  if  it  realizes  all  that  is  claims 
for  it.  It  weighs  about  1,000  pounds,  and  is  easi- 
I  ly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  Only  two  latorers 
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ly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 
are  require  to  operate  it.  . 

pick  90  per  cent,  of  all  op —  - . 

gather  per  day,  from  3,000  to  3,600  pounds,  or 
two  bales. 

The  total  immigration  for  the  year  was  491,- 
026,  against  426,712  in  1889,  and  a  large  per  ceut- 
age  of  the  increase  is  from  countries  which  send 
the  most  undesirable  class  of  immigrants.  Bo¬ 
hemia  sent  5,132  more  than  during  1889,  Hunga¬ 
ry  increased  its  number  by  9,261,  and  Italy  shows 
an  increase  of  32,886  and  Poland  14,671,  while 
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ties  of  Goehen  were  truly  honored  and  delighted  | 
by  the  presence  there  of  the  Presbyterial  Socie¬ 
ty.  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Clark  himself  appeared,  and 
invited  the  ladies  to  join  the  members  of  Pres- 
byt^  at  Music  Half,  where  lunch,  ample  and 
abunwnt,  was  served  for  all. 

The  afternoon  popular  meeting  commenced  at 
two  o’clock,  and  was  opened  with  earnest  prayer 
by  Mrs.  Fry  of  Livingston  Manor.  The  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  reelection 
of  the  old  corps  of  officers,  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Kin¬ 
ney  of  Middletown,  as  Treasurer,  in  place  of  Mrs. 
8.  B.  Cole  resigned,  naming  one  or  two  new 


A  DWELLEK  IN  RETIREMENT. 

There  is  something  very  naivety  romantic  in 
a  Japanese  custom  of  which  Mr.  Percival  Lowell 
pleasantly  tells  in  the  April  Atlantic.  This  is 
a  practice  called  inkyo,  which  means  one  “dwell¬ 
ing  in  retirement,  ”  by  which  a  man  may  abdi¬ 
cate  all  the  cares  and  duties  of  life  (with  the 
family  estate)  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  and  is 
filially  supported  in  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure. 

“  Sometimes  a  man  enters  the  inkyo  state  while 
he  still  has  with  him  the  helpmate  of  his  youth, 
and  the  two  go  together  to  this  aftermath  of 
life.  Surety  a  pretty  return  this  of  the  honey¬ 
moon  !  Darby  and  Joan  starting  once  more  hand 
in  hand,  alone  in  this  Indian  summer  of  their 
love,  as  they  did  years  ago  in  its  springtide,  be¬ 
fore  other  generations  of  their  own  had  rushed 
them  on  to  less  romantic  parts :  Darby  come 
back  from  paternal  cares  to  be  once  more  the 
lover,  and  Joan  from  mother  and  grandam  again 
become  his  girl.” 

THE  SUNDAY  REST. 

European  nations  are  giving  increasii^  atten¬ 
tion  to  Sunday  rest  legislation.  In  Germany 
Sunday  work  is  forbidden,  a  contract  to  do  Sun¬ 
day  work  is  void,  and  a  laborer  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  for  refusing  to  do  Sunday  work.  Those 
manufactories  which  must  be  constantly  in 
operation  are  excepted.  In  Austria  all  manu¬ 
factories  must  close  qn  Sunday,  except  for 
cleaning,  and  the  cleaning  must  be  finished 
before  church  time.  The  Sabbath  rest  begins  no 
later  than  six  a.  m.  Sunday  and  continues  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Similar  regulations  are  in 
vogue  in  Hungary.  In  those  manufEmtories 
where  Sunday  labor  is  necessary,  it  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  laborers  have  at  least  one  | 
Sunday  every  month  or  a  half-Sunday  every 
two  weeks  free.  In  Great  Britain  the  keeping 
of  Sunday  holy  is  such  a  custom  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  make  other  laws.  In  Switzer¬ 
land  Sunday  labor  is  prohibited,  but  the  Bun- 
i  desrath  makes  exceptions  for  those  establish¬ 
ments  that  must  be  in  oneration  continuously; 
but  even  in  these  establishments  each  laborer 
I  must  have  every  other  Sunday  free  at  least. 

,  In  France  there  are  no  laws  against  Sunday 
I  labor,  but  popular  sentiment  is  setting  strongly 


GUINEAS  ON  THE  FARM. 

There  is  no  sale  for  Guinea  fowls  in  mark^, 
but  the  Guinea  fowl  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  table  birds,  possessing  a  cer^n 
flavor  that  is  not  found  in  other  fowls.  They 
have  full  meated  breasts,  and  possess  but  a 
small  proportion  of  offal  compared  with  hens. 
If  their  real  value  for  the  table  were  known, 
they  would  sell  at  high  prices.  On  the  farm 
they  cost  almost  nothing,  being  industrious 
foragers,  and  there  never  was  a  better  ins^t 
exterminator  than  the  Guinea.  Outside  of  the 
eecs  they  pfovide,  without  cost,  they  destroy 
thousands  of  insects,  and  though  their  efforts 
in  that  direction  may  not  be  apparent,  yet  the 
work  goes  on  with  them  constatly.  They  are 
never  idle,  being  busily  engaged  from  early 
morn  until  night. 


^  A  FEW  of  the  leading 
1  features  embrace 

§  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

^  Sketching  their  entire  home-life.  Society 
^  Women  as  Housekeepers.  “Howto 
^  Make  and  Save  Money,”  by  Henry  Clews, 

^  the  eminent  New  York  Banker.  Musical 
^  Helps,  by  Clara  Lx)uise  Kellogg,  Annie  11 
^  Louise  Cary,  Christine  Nilsson,  Sims  Reeves,  4 
^  and  others.  “How  to  Keep  City  Boarders,” 

^  by  Kate  Upson  Clark — and  hundreds  of  other  good 
^  things  for  the  autumn  and  winter  numbers. 

^  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  - 


meet  the  first  Thur^ay  inOctoter,  1891,  at  the 
parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Anne  Preston  Neafie.  P.  S. 
Goshen,  April  25th,  1891. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mantle  draped  over  her  head  like  a  veil,  and 
shadowing  ner  astonishingly  large  and  brilliant 
eyes,  she  makes  a  strange  picture  among  the 
rosy  blond  English  women  in  their  tailor  gowns. 
At  eighteen,  and  Professor  of  Literature  in  the 
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son,  was  most  attentively  heard.  Her  predeces¬ 
sors  were  very  feelingly  alluded  to,  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  address  with  reference  to  in¬ 
creasing  members  and  interesting  them  in  For¬ 
eign  Musions,  were  well  timed  and  indicative  of 
untiring  zeal  and  interest  in  the  cause. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  McClure,  made 
her  annual  report,  which  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  Treasurer.  An  increase  of  $75  in  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Board  the  past  year  was  shown. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications 
followed,  then  the  election  of  officers,  resulting 
in  "the  choice  of  most  of  those  who  have  served 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  some  unfinished 
business  having  been  transacted,  the  hour  de¬ 
voted  to  children,  which  follow^,  was  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest.  Later  the  Rev.  Wellin^n 
White  of  Canton,  China,  spoke  graphically  of 
the  work  in  that  Empire,  showing  conclusively 
that  more  missionaries  were  needed  in  that 
great  field. 

®  .  .  .V  •  _ • _ _ • _ _ 
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Seventy-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1891 
SUmiARY  OF  ASSETS. 

(ittfi.  in  . $318,460  M 

Bonds  4  Mortgsgos,  bolM  tart  ^n  on  Bosl  Ettoto  ^6,160  « 
United  Btetes  Stocks,  (llsrkot  Vslno)  -  .2,278,460  W 

Bank,  Trnst  Oo-  sndBsiliosd  Stocks  and  Basds, 

(Market  ^ua),  -  -  -  ’  2 

State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Valno),  -  5?o»?9I  2 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  dewand,  '  . . ,  *  ? 

Interest  dne  m  soomod  on  Jannary  lst,n.891,  43,986  9; 

Pr^nms  nnooUeoW  and  in  kands  of  A^ts,  67^888  T 
Boal  Estate, .  1,876,064  0 


till  LI  Has  your  BABY  any  ot 

*  I  fl  WsrfJM  Symptoms?  Twelve  Queetloiu 
For  BABT8  sake  read  what  follows :  Ist.  Arer’^ii 
losing  in  weight?— 3d.  Is  It  inclined  to  be  pnny  and 
■  "Hi.  Is  it  fretful  and  peevish  ?—6tlL  Is  it  iacllii.NJ 
1  through  undigested? — 8th.  Does  it  seem  to  grt 
Is  it  troubled  after  feeding  Ylth  throwing  np  ut 
11th.  Is  it  backward  about  cutting  It* 
s  iiiiaubuiu  as  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  with  great 
will  produce  the  most  beneficial  results— either  alon* 
or  added  to  its  regular  diet.  BOVIHINE  is  a  pur* 


of  Vital  Importance  to  Mothers, 
baby’s  cheeks  wan  end  pale? — 2d.  Is  it 
fetble?— 4th.  Does  its  flesh  lack  fir mnesi 
to  pl.  ep  all  the  time?— 7th.  Does  Its  milk 
little  or  no  nourshment  from  its  food?— 9th.  ^ 
food  or  with  colic?— 10th.  Is  it  recovering  from  flings ?- 
teeth  ?— 12th.  Hes  it  syi 
weakness  and  <  ebility? 

In  all  these  conditions 
Raw  Food  Extract — the 


UIABIUTIES. 

CMhOanl^  -  -  -  -  ■•I’tm’JiSoO 

BowToPromlnm  Fnnd,  * ,  ,  "  *  S 

Bmotto  for  Unpaid  Lewm  and  elainu,  -  842, 6TO  OS 
•Boaorro  for  Binilng  Fnnd,  -  -  -  « 

BetSntylni, .  1,494,696  22 

_ _  $9,091,192  66 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  Vice-Preddente. 
ELBRIDOE  G.SNOW,  Jr.,  f  rrwiucu-. 

AREUsAS  Bulta.) 


'  An  elegant  dresring  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all  im^uritiea  from 
tbeicalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  cau^  the  hair  to  pw 
Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful.  Infidhble  for  curing  erupuoni,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  bums,  bruises,  sprain^ 

&C.  All  Orncctata  or  by  Mall,  50  da. 


BARCLAY  de  CO. 
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Insurance  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK  CIH. 


SOLID  VK8TTBULB  BXPBIM  »»AIN8 
wblob  run  dally  between  eiUaago  and  (tenncll  Blata  Wto 
Utroogh  Sleeper  to  Omaha),  Chlcaco  *****  *25 

thrrbtiMll  SlMMr  tO  l>6nTWr)g  OhlOAC^  And  8te 

Chicago  and  Benver  and  Poehlo  via  Colorado  BprlngotVi 
THK  GREAT  BOCK  ISI-AKD  ROU'T^  . 
Begaot  Day  Coachea,  Sleepen,  ^lining  ®**^£“*,*!|* 
least^  the  msaourl  Blvert  Dlniog  0^* 

•tonm  from  the  looomotlve  (Sowell  a  ayatem)’  Snperb  P*w 

lag  iiotels  weat  of  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  Olty. _ 

THB  FAMOUS  ALBERT  LRA  _BOinrR_ 
la  the  favorite  to  anddrom  RlnneapolljS  St.  Fwl.  WWIei^ 
V  wa,  Blouz  Falla  and  aU  points  North  Md  NOTthw^ 
For  tlokott,  maps,  time  tables,  land  folders,  WMBXIS 
w.n.,  or  desired  information,  addteaa  C 

B.t»T.joHN.  cHicAsa  - 

Gaatral  Manager.  fian.TkkatkPMe.  Agk 

OKk  U  BBOOn,  AM’t  Q«n.  Faoa 
qaartera,  Cbloago;  Sate.  F  Botd,  .a^'tOen.  Tlcaet  *  ream. 


Extract  from  Statement  made  January  let,  1891. 
Cash  Capital . .  #• 

Reoervea  far  Inaurantielnforce,  ete...  8,988, 88S  78 

Net  . .  l,SO*,6*0 

PoUey  Holders  Surplna .  S,60S,SS0 

Oroa.  A—te . . 5,587.S4S  M 

Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Preeident 
CrRUS  PECE,  Vhe-Pree’t  and  Sec’y. 

HEMRr  Elf  AMS.  2d  Eice-Prea’t  and  Sec’y  Agencme'Dept 
EDWARD  LAMRIMG.  WM.  A.  HOLMAH.  See’ys. 

Main  OiBce,  100  Broadway s  New  York, 

O.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept., 

Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  i 

J.  J.  MODONALD.  OWewA  HI 


religious,  in  Germany.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  the  able,  earnest,  adroit,  and  successful 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  German  Empire  and 
Parliament.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Pope  sent 
him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Greg- 
ary  the  Great,  as  an  expression  of  his  person^ 
frfondnhip  arid  of  thanks  for  service  to  his 
Chorch.  Seven  days  later  he  sent  to  his  family 
a  letter  commemorative  of  the  piety,  genius, 
and  virtues  of  the  deceased  leader.  Well  m*y 
the  CbOrch  of  Rome  mourn  his  loss,  for  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  guardian  of  Roman  Catholic 
intareets  in  Germany  so  wise,  so  skilful,  and  so 
snocessful. 

Daring  the  last  decade  Dr.  Windthorst’s  la¬ 
bors  were  largely  directed  to  the  work  of  secur¬ 
ing  from  the  German  Parliament  a  repeal  of  the 


HOUSEHOLD. 

“Only  the  best  efforts  can  command  high 
prices  m  other  vocations;  why  shiuld  not  the 
same  rule  apply  to  domestic  service?”  So  asxs 
one  who  has  endured  the  usual  chronic  miseiy 
of  housekeeping.  The  reason  why  it  cannot,  is 
plain.  A  man  who  is  discharged  “for  cause, 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  get  another  pl^. 
A  house-servant  discharg^,  walks  into  another 
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(free),  containing  over  860  proved  receipts.  If  he  does 
not  nave  it,  send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland 
Baking  Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  you.  Please  mention  this  iwper. 
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riULi^BELPHU  LETTEB. 

Long  pastorates  are  ‘not  the  rule  in  these 
days,  ^ere  is  ercn  a  moyement  abroad  in  fa- 
■wt  of  “term  pastorates."  Yet  there  are  many 
men  who  have  staying  qualities  of  a  sort  that 
make  them  useful  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
Beeently  in  this  correspondence  reference  has 
been  made  to  several  pastors  in  Philadelphia 
jsrho  have  continued  their  work  for  a  long  period. 
Of  these  Dr.  William  Blackwood  not  long  since 
rounded  up  his  forty  years,  then  asking  to  be 
relieved  from  the  cares  of  his  pastorate;  and 
Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry  celebrated  his  thirtieth 
mnniversary,  still  remaining  at  his  post,  where 
(or  many  more  years  his  siffectionate  people 
hope  that  he  may  stay.  We  all  think  of  Dr.  8. 
W.  Dana  as  one  of  our  young  men,  yet  a  week 
since  he  preached  a  sermon  entitled  “Reminis- 
oenoes  of  Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Christian 
Ministry."  For  nearly  twenty -three  of  the 
twenty-five,  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Walnut- 
street  Church.  Twenty  -  three  years  in  one 
church  may  be  called  a  long  pastorate.  They 
have  been  happy  years,  too,  both  for  pastor  and 
people.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  to  be  found 
smywhere  a  happier  church  than  this  Walnut- 
street  congregation.  They  dwell  together  in 
unity.  They  have  been  prospered  in  all  ways, 
growing  from  a  small  beginning  into  great 
strength. 

On  the  evening  of  the  anniversary  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  special  communion  service  was  held, 
which  -vtas  moat  impressive,  tbs  large  audience 
entirely  filling  the  house.  It  was  a  delightful 
reunion,  in  itself  full  of  tender  sugggestions  and 
memories. 

Dr.  Dana  began  his  ministry  in  the  Walnut 
street  Church  July  1,  1868.  Since  that  time  the 
Lord’s  Supper  has  been  observed  ninety-seven 
times,  at  aJl  of  which  observances  the  pastor 
liiu  been  present,  except  onqe  during  his  visit  to 
the  Orient  last  year.  At  every  one  of  these 
communions  except  two,  there  have  been  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  church  oo  confession  of  faith.  In 
1868  the  membership  was  827.  Of  these  only 
fifty  names  now  remain  on  the  roll.  In  the 
twenty- three  years  1,548  have  been  received  into 
the  church,  and  t  e  present  membership  is  984. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Dana  may  continue  in 
his  pulpit,  so  as  to  preach  many  more  anni¬ 
versary  sermons. 

There  is  much  matter  of  interest  in  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Reports  of  the  Presbyteries  just  made  up 
for  the  General  Assembly.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard  M.  Rice,  s toted  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  furnishes  the  footings  for  his  Pres¬ 
bytery,  from  which  the  following  items  are 
culled:  The  Presbytery  has  twenty-four  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry,  five  licentiates,  thirty- 
five  churches,  seventy -six  ministers.  There 
were  added  to  the  churches  during  the  year  on 
examination,  1,147.  The  total  of  communicapts 
is  18,368,  and  the  Sabbath- school  membership 
15,984.  The  total  of  funds  contributed  for  all 
purposes,  is  $382,281.  Of  this  sum  the  amount 
for  Home  Missions  is  $82,860  ;  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  $31,022;  for  Education  $5,048;  for  Church 
Erection  $15,904;  for  oongrecational  purposes 
^18,700,  and  varying  amounts  for  the  other 
causes. 

The  Rev.  William  Greenough,  stated  clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  Central,  gives 
the  following  items  from  his  report :  Commu¬ 
nicants  16,648,  added  on  examination  1,094, 
Sabbath-school  membership  18,000.  The  total 
of  ooqtoibntions  is  $M1,794.  Of  this  there  were 
gpven  for  Home  Missions  $17,682;  for  Foreign 
Miations  $14,732;  for  Education  $2,796;  for 
Church  Erection  $85,609,  with  varying  amounts 
for  other  Boards  and  causes. 

There  was  but  little  business  of  importance 
transacted  at  the  May  meetings  of  Presbyteries. 
In  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  J. 

L.  Lee  was  rdeased  from  the  Wharton-street 
Church,  and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Paul,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  Oliver  Church 
of  Minneapolis.  In  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Central,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hodge  was  releas¬ 
ed  from  the  Columbia-avenue  Church,  after  a 
pastorate  of*  twenty- one  years.  At  the  same 
time  a  call  from  the  Columbia-avenue  Church  for 
the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott, 
D.D.,  was  presented,  and  accepted  by  Dr.  Scott. 
The  Rev.  Henry  C.  Schleuter  resigned  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Carmel  (German)  Church,  to  ac- 
oept  a  call  to  a  large  German  Reformed,  congre¬ 
gation  in  Baltimore.  This  Presbytery  also 
odopted  two  overtures  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  one  a^ng  that  our  Church  prepare  a  Sab- 
bath-school  lesson  system  of  its  oWn,  devoting 
more  time  to  the  study  of  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  ;  and  another,  asking  that  the  surplus  of 
the  Mileage  Ftmd  of  the  General  Assembly  be 
used  toward  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Boards. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  week, 
was  the  delivery  by  Prof.  William  Henry  Greene, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  of  his  address  on  “Higher  Criticism  and 
the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of  Genesis.”  The 
meeting  of  ministers  was  held  by  prearrange 
ment  in  the  Chambers  Church,  where  a  large 
audience  assembled  to  listen  to  this  distinguish- 
«d  scholar.  There  were  not  only  ministers  of 
.other  denominations  beside  the  Presbyterian, 
but  many  of  other  churches,  with  laymen  and 
women  not  a  few.  The  address  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  favor.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
pamgraph  to  give  any  just  or  adequate  sum- 
macy  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  paper  will 
be  published,  when  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
osntribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Higher  Crit¬ 
icism. 

A.  number  of  pastors  have  recently  been 
preaching  anniversary  sermons.  The  Rev.  B. 
L.  Agnew,  D.D.,  on  May  8rd  marked  the  com- 
ptetiaa  of  seven  years  of  his  pastorate  in  the 
Bethlehem  Church.  This  was  Dr.  Agnew’s  first 
sppearance  in  his  pulpit  for  ten  weeks,  as  he 
had  been  quite  ill.  llie  bouse  was  beautifully 
decorated  on  the  occasion,  the  day  being  also 
$he  second  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church.  The  pastor  spoke  of  his  seven  years 
work.  When  he  took  charge  there  were  268 
members;  now  there  are  667.  The  total  addi¬ 
tions  during  the  seven  years  have  been  641. 
The  Sabbath-school  has  increased  from  660  to 
1,165.  The  income  from  pew  rents  has  advanced 
(rogl  $4,600  to  $12,800.  The  church  has  collect¬ 
ed  for  all  purposes  during  the  pastorate,  $118,- 
4KK).  Dr.  Agnew  is  an  earnest  and  faithful  pas¬ 
tor,  and  his  work  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
excellent  people. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Lee  is  paslpr  of  the  Eastbum 
Mariiwrs’  Church,  and  has  also  closed  bis  sev¬ 
enth  year  in  th**  noble  work  to  which  he  gives 
bimiwlf  with  so  much  earnestness.  Sailors  are 
er  most  interesting  class,  and  by  reason  of  their 
am  -  going  life  and  the  peculiar  temptations 
which  surround  them,  they  need,  and  should 
receive,  special  attention  when  on  shore.  Many 
hundreds  of  these  men  every  year  come  under 
Mr.  Lee’s  infinence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
noany  of  them  carry  away  impressions  which 
ahall  make  them  better  men  ever  after.  Such 
work  as  is  done  by  this  Mariners’  (Thurcb  and 
this  faithful  pastor  for  these  men,  is  seen  by 
the  Master  and  recorded,  and  not  the  smallest 
part  of  it  shall  be  lost  or  go  unrewarded.  Mr. 

ee  and  his  baud  of  workers,  should  have  the 


practical  sympathy  and  support  of  all  good 
Christian  people. 

One  of  our  wfmt  successful  congregations  is 
that  of  the  Leverington  Church,  Roxborough. 
The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  J.  Wollas  Kirk,  an  earn¬ 
est  minister  of  Christ.  During  the  past  year  it 
has  swept  away  its  entire  indebtedness,  and  is 
now  contemplating  further  improvements.  It 
is  in  a  section  of  the  suburbs  in  which  there  is 
promise  of  an  early  growth.  On  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning,  May  3rd,  the  Mission  Bands  and  other 
workers  of  the  church  and  Sabbath-school  were 
greatly  helped  and  stimulated  by  an  address 
from  Prof.  Phoebus  W.  Lyon,  Principal  of  the 
West  Jersey  Academy  at  Bridgeton.  Prof. 
Lyon  spoke  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  his 
words  were  instructive.  He  came  from  the 
good  State  of  New  York  a  year  ago,  to  take 
charge  of  this  excellent  Academy,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  made  bis  mark  as  an  educator. 

J.  R.  Miller. 

Philadelphia,  May  11,  1891. 


THE  WISDOM  THAT  HAS  LIGHTED  ON  THE 
HILLS  OF  BOSTON. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  rural  edi¬ 
tors  swoop  down  on  Spring  poets.  If  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  in  Boston,  they  might  find  a  new  field 
for  journalistic  effort.  Here  the  various  ’oso- 
pbies,  ’ites,  and  ’isms,  have  begun  their  annual 
blossoming.  “Everything,”  some  one  says, 
“comes  to  Boston.”  This  is  the  home  of  sects 
and  societies,  and  the  offspring  come  back  as 
regularly  as  crows  fiy  home  to  roost.  They 
have  begun  to  come,  as  the  birds  came  after 
Winter,  and  the  cooing  and  the  nesting  are 
under  way.  Eggs  do  well  here.  Nearly  every 
one  will  hatch,  and  the  birdlings  begin  to  fiy, 
as  the  English  boys  would  say,  before  they  get 
their  double  pin-feathers. 

The  Boston  season  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  oming  of  “The  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Heptasophs,  or  Seven  Wise  Men.”  “The 
representatives  of  the  grand  cantons  present,  ” 
were  from  many  States  of  the  Union.  “The 
reports  of  the  supreme  archon,  supreme  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  supreme  treasurer,  were  received 
and  referred  to  the  various  committees.”  The 
supreme  sessions  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  dissolved  into  supreme  obscurity  until  an¬ 
other  Spring. 

“The  Society  of  Ethical  Culture”  held  its  an¬ 
niversary  sessions  on  a  Sunday.  The  usual  re¬ 
ports  were  made,  committees  were  appointed, 
and  the  Society  was  declared  to  be  in  a  most 
flourishing  and  satisfactory  condition. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  our  papers  an¬ 
nounced  the  coming  of  a  famous  English  woman 
to  this  city,  in  such  headlines  as  the  following : 
“Blavatsky’s  Ally”;  “Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  the 
English  Theosophist”;  “Coming  to  attend  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  Theosopbical  Society  in  Boston !” 

Mrs.  Besant  arived  in  due  time.  The  conven¬ 
tion  has  been  held.  The  papers  have  been  full 
of  Theosophy,  or,  as  Mrs.  Besant  calls  it,  “The 
Wisdom  Religion.”  Just  what  this  is,  is  more 
than  most  of  us  can  as  yet  determine.  It  was 
said  that  Mrs.  Besant  would  explain  it  in  her  | 
lecture  on  “  Socio- theosopbical  topics. ”  She  did, 
out  we  are  more  in  the  dark  now  than  we  were 
before.  The  Boston  Herald  had  nearly  a  column 
review  of  her  second  lecture  on  “The  Perils  of 
Modem  Society.”  Of  that  it  speaks  in  comfuen- 
dation.  “  This  lecture,  ”  it  says,  was  “  more  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  ordinary  mind  than  was  that  of 
Monday  evening,  and  it  received  the  warmest 
manifestations  of  approval  from  the  large  audi¬ 
ence.”  In  this  second  lecture  Mrs.  Besant  is 
quoted  as  saying  “some  good  things.”  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveller  says  “she  talks  much,  but  talks 
well.”  Her  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
is  in  woman.  The  seeds  of  destraction  exist  in 
our  civilization,  as  in  all  others.  Man,  in  socie¬ 
ty,  is  a  gigantic  failure.  His  parallel  is  not  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  One  queries  whether  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  blundered,  and  man’s  proper  place 
is  not  in  the  jungle.  Society  is  not  made,  but 
grows.  To  reform  society,  you  must  deal  with 
the  forces  which  produce  it.  Revolution  will 
not  do.  England  tried  it  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  a  king.  The  son  was  no  better.  To  cure  a 
disease,  we  must  understand  it.  Society’s  dis¬ 
ease  is  the  difference  between  so-called  upper 
and  lower  classes.  In  London  a  pair  of  vases 
was  sold  for  $6,000,  and  the  paper  which  report¬ 
ed  the  sale,  reported  the  death  of  a  mother  who 
died  from  starvation,  because  her  eon  earned 
but  $1.50  a  week.  No  justice,  no  wisdom  in 
this  I 

Two  great  forces  are  working  in  society:  edu¬ 
cation  and  political  power.  Common  schools 
teach  music  and  drawing  and  refinements; 
the  children  go  back,  and  feel  more  keenly 
the  ugliness  and  misery  of  the  slums  in  which 
they  dwell.  Political  power  is  used  for  private 
gain.  Laws  are  made  to  protect  property,  but 
not  human  life. 

Ancient  religions  bound  men  together  in  bro¬ 
therhood.  Our  religion  is  divorced  from  intelli¬ 
gence  and  life.  It  is  not  churches,  but  scien¬ 
tists,  who  are  moulding  the  thought  of  our 
times.  Christ  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
drawing-rooms  of  this  day.  He  who  consorted 
with  sinners,  would  now  find  a  place  in  our 
prisons,  not  our  homes.  We  use  His  name  to 
crush  the  poor.  Ministers  still  preach,  but  the 
poor  are  cursed.  We  spurn  the  fallen  woman, 
but  exalt  the  profligate  man  to  positions  of 
honor.  Such  hypocrisy  is  the  falsehood  that 
broods  at  the  centre  of  our  inner  life.  Here 
lies  our  worst  danger. 

For  a  remedy  we  have  tried  politics,  hoping 
to  save  the  world  by  votes.  We  have  tried 
economics.  Selfishness  and  greed  are  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Co-operation  in  England  has  proved  a 
failure.  Socialism  will  save,  if  it  is  of  the 
heart.  Some  say.  Restrict  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  I  That  will  not  save  society.  The  wisdom 
religion  teaches  that  all  attempts  and  plans  are 
failures,  unless  they  come  from  within.  We 
must  change  the  man  before  we  can  change  so¬ 
ciety.  The  grandest  opportunity  is  given  to 
woman,  because  in  her  are  developed  the  traits 
and  qualities  that  render  her  a  saving  instru¬ 
ment. 

Such,  in  sulwtance,  was  the  second  lecture 
which  the  press  so  highly  conffnended.  It  is  not 
essentially  different  from  most  talks  of  social 
reformers.  From  a  Christian  point  of  view,  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  see  the  ills  of  society 
as  we  do,  but  they  caonot  see  the  true  remedy. 
Truly  it  is  not  in  science,  in  votes,  in  econom¬ 
ics,  in  co-operation,  or  in  woman  even,  for  wo¬ 
man  needs  changing  inwardly  as  well  as  man. 

Mrs.  Besant  and  her  companions  in  Theoso¬ 
phy,  make  too  little  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Gospel.  They  sneer  at  churches,  and  use  our 
own  Master  against  us,  while  they  exalt  an¬ 
cient  religions,  and  proclaim  their  faith  in  their 
own  theosophies.  Mrs.  Besant  expresses  im¬ 
plicit  belief  “  in  theosophy,  and  in  Hadame  Bla- 
vatsky  and  her  miracles.”  Indeed  I  One  of  the 
objections  of  scientists  against  CIhrist  and  His 
religion,  is  oa  the  ground  of  His  miracles. 
They  cannot  accept  a  religion  which  contra¬ 
venes  the  laws  of  nature.  And  yet  Mrs.  Be- 
sant,  who  lauds  scientists,  accepts  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky,  miracles  and  all.  Jesus  could  not  work 
miracles.  Madame  Blavatsky  can,  and  in  her 
and  her  miracles  these  persons  who  reject  Jesns, 
can  fully  believe.  Mrs.  Besant  says,  “Dog¬ 
matic  religion  does  not  influence  men’s  lives. 


Theosophy  is  the  ideal,  naturiM  religion.  It  out¬ 
cropped  in  old  India,  and  in  Greece  at  the  time 
of  Plato,  and  we  can  trace  it  through  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  Yoor  churches  are  too  much  divorced 
from  the  foremost  thought  of  the  day.  You 
want  a  religion  which  can  justify  itself  to  the 
intellect.  I  think  Theosophy  will  do  everything, 
but  do  it  slowly.” 

These  are  the  words  of  a  woman  who  says 
“dogmatic  religion  does  not  influence  men’s 
lives.”  What  is  her  Theosophy  but  dogmatic, 
and  by  what  means  does  she  expect  it  to  dis¬ 
place  and  supercede  Christianity,  but  by  such 
disparagement  of  churches,  Christians  and 
Christ,  as  is  contained  in  these  utterances  f 
By  what  law  of  consistency  do  these  disciples 
of  Theosophy  rake  over  ancient  and  effete  sys¬ 
tems  of  religion  to  give  an  esoteric  dignity  to 
their  faith,  and  then  in  the  same  breath  charge 
Christians  and  churches  with  being  divorced 
from  the  foremost  thought  of  the  day  ? 

There  may  be  some  persons  in  Boston  who  feel 
honored  by  the  presence  of  these  gigantic  intel¬ 
lects,  and  among  some  one  or  other  of  these 
blooming  ’osophies  the  real  remedy  for  the 
world’s  woes  may  be  found.  Meanwhile,  those 
of  us  who  have  pinned  our  faith  to  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  see,  as  yet,  nothing  in  the  faith 
or  works  of  these  wisdom-religionists  to  awak¬ 
en  alarm  or  justify  surrender. 

W.  H.  Aixbriqht. 


“SH  T  VTS  FOB  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES.” 

I  fully  endorse  the  favorable  comments  of  Rev. 
A.  A.  Fulton  on  “Short  Cuts”  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
in  last  week’s  Evangelist.  Mr  Fulton  has  done 
ten  years  good  service  in  China,  and  speaks  of 
what  he  knows,  and  his  testimony  can  bear 
iteration. 

Short  cuts  may  do  for  Sunday-school  work 
and  colportoge  at  home,  but  make  no  adequate 
preparation  for  service  abroad.  I  once  asked  an 
accepted  missionary  who  was  about  to  leave  for 
bis  designated  field  in  the  East,  what  books  he 
had  read  on  the  country  to  which  he  was  going, 
and  he  replied,  “Not  any.”  He  surely  was 
making  haste  not  wisely.  Like  Mr.  Fulton’s 
correspondent,  “he  was  burning  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary,”  and  had  all  the  prescribed 
credentials  for  appointment,  but  lacked  some  of 
the  essentials  of  a  due  preparation.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  exceptional  case  several  years  ago. 

William  Carey,  the  pioneer  missionary  to  In¬ 
dia,  was  five  years  pastor  at  home,  during  which 
time  he  acquired  four  different  languages  spoken 
by  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  had  edited  and 
printed  the  Bible  in  twenty-four  of  their  ver¬ 
nacular  tongues,  and  the  biographies  of  some  of 
the  must  useful  missionaries  of  our  own  times, 
would  illustrate  the  advantages  gained  by  a  like 
home  experience. 

In  the  present  rush  for  the  foreign  field,  it 
would  be  a  timely  check — as  there  is  a  larger 
supply  of  men  than  money — if  over  and  above 
other  qualifications,  candidates  were  required  to 
spend  at  least  one  year  at  home  in  the  pastoral, 
or  other  kindred  work.  It  would  be  a  test  of 
that  “spirit  of  burning,”  which  should  charac¬ 
terize  all  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  into 
an  untried  wilderness.  I  may  add  that  “short 
cut”  candidates  will  find  little  favor  with  the 
executive  offeers  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  or  with  the  members  of  the 
Board.  William  Rankin. 

Newark,  May  11,  1891. 


THE  BIGHT  RELATION  BETWEEN  EMPLOY¬ 
ERS  AMD  EMPLOYED^ 

We  are  always  glad  to  chronicle  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  great  employer  of  labor,  to  es¬ 
tablish  friendly  relations  between  himself  and 
his  employees,  of  which  we  find  a  conspicuous 
illustration  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  which  is 
noted  for  so  many  good  things,  and  which  now 
sets  us  an  example  in  this.  Everybody  there 
knows*  the  great  establishment  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Stetson  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  an  indus¬ 
try  in  which  he  employs  more  than  a  thousand 
persons',  men  and  women .  The  Stetson  hats  are 
known  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in 
the  West  and  Southwest.  As  to  their  quality, 
it  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  that  this  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  carried  off  the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889.  But  best  of  all  is 
it  to  know,  that,  while  conducting  a  business 
which  has  grown  to  such  vast  proportions,  the 
proprietor  has  been  mindful  of  the  welfare  of 
his  work-people  as  well  as  of  his  own.  By  a 
carefully  arranged  system  of  co-operation,  they 
are  made  sharers  with  him  of  the  prosperity 
which  comes  to  the  whole  concern.  A  recent 
article  in  The  Sun  gives  these  details  of  the 
method  pursued,  which  we  commend  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor : 

Every  benefit  which  could  accrue  to  the  men 
from  membership  in  unions,  they  find  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  in  connection  with  the  factory  which 
are  maintained  by  Mr.  Stetson.  There  is  a  sav 
ings-bank,  a  building  and  loan  association,  a  so¬ 
cial  union,  a  beneficial  association,  a  library 
with  reading-room  attached,  a  Sunday  school 
and  kinderi^ten,  a  military  company,  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  anil  a  dispensary. 

The  savings  bank  is  open  every  evening,  ex 
cept  Saturday,  from  6  to  8,  to  receive  deposits, 
which  may  be  in  any  sum  from  five  cents  to 
$1,000.  -Interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
cent.,  and  the  excess  of  profit  is  divided  every 
third  year  among  the  depositors.  The  building 
and  loan  association  has  been  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  has  been  in  operation  about  ten 
years.  Ten  series  have  been  started,  of  which 
one  has  matured.  Many  of  the  men  own  homes 
bought  through  the  medium  of  the  association. 

The  John  B.  Stetson  Union  is  modelled  after 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Its 
members  take  a  pledge  not  to  drink,  smoke,  or 
swear.  Prayer  meetings  are  held  in  the  Sunday- 
school  room  every  day  at  noon".  The  libr4ty  con¬ 
tains  8,000  volumes. 

The  dispensary  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Carl  Seiler, 
who  is  ansisted  by  a  corps  of  commtent  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons,  and  is  admirably  ^uippra. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  is  given  up  to 
the  Sunday-school  and  kindergarten.  The  school 
numbers  about  2,000  members.  The  hall  is  large 
and  commodious,  and  is  fitted  with  a  fine  pipe 
organ.  The  [lartitions  are  of  glass,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  will  slide  up  and  make  one  big 
room. 

The  gymnasium  is  under  the  care  of  the  John 
B.  Stetson  Union. 

The  beneficial  association  is  a  plan  to  insure 
members  against  sickness.  In  case  of  sickness 
a  member  receives  $5  a  week,  or  if  under  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  $3  a  week.  In  case  of  death  a  sum 
of  $100  is  set  apart  for  funeral  exmnses,  or  $75 
for  those  under  eighteen  years.  Such  of  these 
institutions  as  can  be  made  self-supporting,  are 
so ;  but  Mr.  Stetson  has  provided  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  all  of  them  after  his 
death. 

Mr.  Stetson  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  now  determines  to  perpetuate  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  form  of  a  stock  company.  An  ar- 
nouncement  which  invites  investors  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  this  lucrative  business,  and  which 
gives  all  necessary  particulars,  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


GOOD  TEA. 

The  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates  is  a 
blessing  so  universally  appreciated  that  the  dis¬ 
appointment  is  all  the  greater  when  the  tea  turns 
out  to  be  not  all  that  fancy  painted  it.  The 
Great  American  Tea  Company  of  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  may  be  found  in  another  column, 
has  been  dispensing  good  tea  for  the  past  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Good  coffee  is 
also  provided  by  this  bouse. 


TWO  VNIVEBSITIES  BETTER  THAN  ONE. 


The  attention  of  Vice-Chancellor  McCracken 
having  been  called  to  an  article  in  The  Sun  of 
May  6th,  advocating  the  consolidation  of  New 
York  University  with  Columbia  College,  he  dic¬ 
tated  the  following  reply : 

“The  spirit  of  the  article  I  am  in  sympathy 
with.  Within  a  month  past  President  Low 
and  I  have  exchanged  calls  at  one  another’s 
olBces  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation.  We  had  before  that  been  together 
at  Albany,  in  conference  upon  the  codification 
of  the  laws  concerning  the  Universi^  Regents, 
and  also  in  the  hearings  before  the  ^nate  and 
House  on  University  extension. 

“It  is  the  expressed  judgment  of  both  that 
there  are  many  University  efforts  to  be  made 
in  New  York  city,  like  those  named,  in  which 
the  two  corporations  should  enter  as  willing 
yoke-fellows.  It  is  a  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  at  the  present  time  each  corporation  has 
fields  of  work  into  which  the  other  has  not 
seriously  entered.  Especially  has  Columbia  un¬ 
dertaken  large  and  important  fields  in  mining, 
engineering,  architecture,  and  the  like,  into 
which  the  University  does  not  think  of  ventur¬ 
ing. 

“As  to  the  more  formal  apportioning  of  the 
field  of  University  work  suggested,  I  have  seri¬ 
ous  question.  Will  any  one  urge  that  our  med¬ 
ical  department  of  694  students  at  this  present 
time,  and  over  fifty  professors  and  lecturers, 
should  be  consolidate  with  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  belonging  to  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  which  is  of  equal  numbers?  Would  the 
doubling  of  the  schools  either  decrease  expenses 
or  enhance  efficiency  ?  Would  there  be  a  gain 
in  sending  our  200  students  at  law,  who  prefer 
decidedly  a  special  training,  preparatory  to  law 
practice,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  6  in  the 
afternoon,  to  a  morning  school  as  -Columbia  pro¬ 
poses,  which  wery  commendably  emphasizes  le¬ 
gal  science? 

“  As  to  undergraduate  college  work,  my  strong 
preference  is  for  colleges  modelled  more  strictly 
on  the  pattern  of  the  German  gymnasia,  and 
not  exceeding  250  students  under  a  single  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  Columbia  College  of  Arts  already 
possesses  that  number ;  our  own  now  falls  short 
of  it,  but  bids  fair  to  reach  it,  provided  an  up¬ 
town  site,  with  athletic  facilities,  is  obtained. 

“The  Superintendent  of  the  Ciensus  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  within  fifteen  miles,  or  less  than 
an  hour,  of  this  building  (the  University  Build¬ 
ing  on  Washington  Square),  are  considerably 
over  three  millions  of  p^ple,  a  number  equal  to 
the  entire  population  of  S^tland,  which  has  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  each  with  four  complete  faculties  of  arts, 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  besides  St.  An¬ 
drew’s.  with  two  faculties  of  art  and  theology. 
Cannot  New  York,  which,  while  sending  some 
of  her  undergraduate  students  to  colleges  in 
small  cities  and  country  villages,  has  a  conti¬ 
nent  from  which  to  draw  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  students,  maintain  two  strong,  well- 
manned,  and  completely  equipped  universities? 
I  believe  that  she  both  can  and  will.” 


CuiTcnt  (Audits. 


City  and  Vicinity. 


A  writer  in  Scribner’s  has  observed  that  all 
the  women  who  shop  below  Union  Square  and 
along  Fourteenth  street,  live  in  flats.  Above 
Union  Square  they  occupy  apartments.  It  is  a 
very  fine  distinction. 

We  feel  sure  of  the  gratitude  of  our  suburban 
readers  for  directing  their  attention  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  Asbury 
Churcb,  in  Washington  Square.  It  is  prepared 
to  send  men  to  the  country  for  work  of  all 
kinds.  A  servants’  register  is  also  kept  open. 
During  the  last  six  months  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  found  for  ninety-two  persons, 
and  temporary  work  for  twenty-eight.  Address 
Asbury  Labor  Bureau,  No  81  Washington 
Square. 

The  mission  work  of  college  students  in  New 
York  last  summer  proved  so  successful  that  it  is 
determined  this  year  to  try  to  interest  a  large 
number  of  collage  men  in  the  work.  Yale  pro¬ 
poses  to  send  six  men  from  the  undergraduate 
department.  To  accomplish  all  that  is  desired 
$600  must  be  raised  and  canvassers  are  now  go¬ 
ing  about  among  the  students  collecting  the 
money.  * 


Personal  and  News. 


Since  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  John  Fowler 
took  char^  of  the  construction  of  the  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  between  this  city  and  Jersey 
City,  the  work  has  been  progressing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  ever  it  did  before.  Out  of  a  total 
length  of  5,400  feet,  a  distance  of  nearly  8,400 
feet  has  been  completed,  and  an  average  of  ten 
feet  per  day  is  being  added.  Three  shifts  of  men 
work  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  last  air 
lock  is  now  1,200  feet  from  the  heading,  and  a 
new  one  of  larger  dimensions  is  being  prepared 
to  be  placed  nearer  the  works.  It  will  have 
room  for  three  loade  1  cars  instead  of  two,  and 
twin  hydraulic  elevators  will  be  put  in  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  more  rapid  removal  of  loaded  cars.  It 
is  proposed  to  substitute  electricity  for  mule 
power  in  hauling  the  loaded  cars  from  the  shield 
to  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

Charles  Tappan,  veteran  and  pensioner  of 
the  war  of  1812,  now  in  his  ninety-fifth  year, 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Colonel  Weher  at  the 
IBarge  Office  the  other  day.  Colonel  Tappan 
is  the  contractor  who  built  the  Tombs,  and 
although  he  has  lived  in  this  city  seventy 
years,  and  seen  it  grow  from  a  town  of  less 
than  100,000  inhabitonts,  he  had  never  been 
to  the  Barge  Office  of  Castle  Garden  until  lately. 
Colonel  Tappan  is  a  fine  looking  old  man  with  a 
dignified  military  bearing.  He  resides  in  sixty- 
eighth  street. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Maine  has  just  passed 
a  new  temperance  law.  It  is  called  the  General 
Temperance  Bill,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor 
tant  prohibition  measures  ever  adopted.  Under 
this  new  law  any  person  knowingly  bringing 
liquor  into  the  State,  or  transporting  it  from 
place  to  place  with  intent  to  sell  the  same 
in  violation  of  tax,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $500  for  each  offence,  and,  in  addition 
to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year.  Knowledge 
on  the  part  of  any  authorised  agent  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  or  company  is  to  be  deem^  knowledge  by 
such  corporation  or  company.  Any  person  con¬ 
victed  of  keeping  a  tippling  shop  is  to  be  fined 
$100  and  costs,  and,  in  addition,  is  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  fur  sixty  days,  and  in  default  of  paying 
that  fine  such  person  is  to  be  imprisoned  for 
other  sixty  days. 


Foreign. 


M.  de  Freycinet,  the  latest  Frencmhan  to  be 
elected  to  the  Academy,  has  been  a  member  of 
nine  Cabi  ets,  and  the  present  Ministry  is  the 
fourth  of  which  he  has  been  at  tha  head. 

At  Thuret,  near  Antibes,  in  Provence,  France, 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  the  eu¬ 
calyptus  tree  in  Europe.  It  comprises  eighty 
species,  or  about  half  tne  total  number  known 
to  exist. 

The  silver  wedding  of  the  Cazr  and  Czarina  is 
to  be  celebrated  by  a  series  of  brilliant  fetes, 
which  are  to  begin  on  November  9  at  St  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  are  to 
organize  a  neat  family  gathering  in  honor  of 
the  event  ;l)ut,  unfortunately,  the  date  clashes 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  fiftieth  birthday. 

The  tin  fields  of  New  South  Wales  were  not 
opened  until  1872,  but  since  that  date  tin  and 
tin  ore  to  the  value  of  nearly  $45,000,000  has 
been  taken  from  them  and  shipped  from  the 
colony.  The  ore  has  come  mainly  from  alluvial 
deposits,  but  huge  stanniferous  dikes  which 
give  much  promise,  have  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  intersecting  the  granite  country  rock. 

Mademoiselle  Louise  Suzanne  Dumas,  who 
lately  died  in  Paris  in  her  ninety  -  ninth  year, 
had  been  a  faithful  ^nd  most  useful  visitor  in 
the  women’s  prison  of  Saint  Lazare  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five  she 
learned  Spanish,  in  order  to  be  able  to  converse 
with  a  S^nish  convict  who  spoke  no  French. 
She  always  saw  to  it  that  no  discharged  convict 
left  the  prison  without  suitable  clothing. 

The  family  name  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  Ro¬ 
manoff.  The  HohenzoUems  are  the  ruling  fam- 
dv  in  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire;  and  the 
Hapsburgs  are  the  ruling  famiW  in  the  empire 
of  Austria.  As  far  as  Queen  Victoria  may  be 
said  to  have  a  family  name,  it  is  Guelph.  The 
proper  family  name  of  the  king  of  Sweden  is 
Bemadotte,  as  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  French 
marshal,  Bemadotte,  of  the  Napoleonic  time, 
who  was  elected  crown  prince  of  Sweden  in 
1810,  and  subsequently  succeeded  to  the  throne. 


We  notice  the  moat  beautiful  effects  in  Art 
Umbroiderg  are  produced  by  the  use  of 
Brainerd  and  Armetrong’a  Roman  Floea  on 
SUk  or  lAnen  Fabric. 


Citemry  !Notc0. 


Sister  Rose  Gertrude  has  written  an  article  for 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  June^  on  “  What 
it  is  to  be  a  leper,  ”  in  which  she  gives  a  clear 
glimpse  of  leper-life  in  Molakai,  how  the  disease 
is  contracted,  bow  it  is  treated  and  cured,  and 
how  the  lepers  live  in  their  exile. 

Babyhaod  for  May  (Babyhood  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York, )  contains  an  article  on  “  Chron¬ 
ic  Throat  Troubles  Resulting  from  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  How  to  Prevent  Them,  ” 
by  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  which  lays  stress  on 
the  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  catarrhal  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  nose  have  their  origin  in  one  of  the 
above  complaints.  Under  “Occupations  and 
Pastimes”  will  be  found  practical  hints  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  at  the  approaching  Summer  sea¬ 
son,  so  trying  to  a  mother’s  nerves.  There  are 
other  suggestive  articles. 

Baron  Hirsch,  the  renowned  financier  and 


philanthropist,  has  consented  to  explain  for  the 
North  American  Review  (D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 


pany)  ,  at  a  very  early  date,  the  principles  which 
nave  animated  him  in  the  distribution  of  his 


princely  philanthropies.  His  views  have  spe¬ 
cial  pertinence  at  the 


present  time,  becaus^i  of 
the  fmportant  discussion  on  the  Responsibilities 
of  Weath,  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
pages  of  the  Review  by  such  eminent  authorities 
as  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Prof.  Ely,  Bishop  Potter, 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jo¬ 
seph  Chamberlain. 

The  Home  Journal  devotes  an  entire  page  of 
its  issue  of  May  6th  to  what  may  be  ^led  a 
guide  to  London  hotels,  though  the  information 
is  put  in  a  current,  readable  way,  that  renders 
it  entertaining  even  to  the  untravelled.  But  to 
the  actual  tourist,  bound  for  London  and  be 
yond,  this  guide  will  prove  very  serviceable. 
It  is  explicit  in  its  descriptions  of  hotels,  their 
charges  for  board,  and  many  things  beside  that 
cannot  be  classed  under  any  head.  The  article 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Morris  Phillips,  who  has 
spent  many  seasons  in  London. 

The  Three  Fates,  a  new  novel  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  opens  attractively  in  the  May  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Home-Maker.  The  illustrated  articles 
are  Some  Old  Time  Jersey  Weddings,  beginning 
with  the  Bridal  of  Lady  Kitty  Alexander,  and 
followed  by  the  Camera,  and  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  amateurs.  Bicycling 
for  Women  is  by  Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Redding, 
editor  of  the  Art  Interchange.  The  editor  con¬ 
tinues  her  series  of  papers  under  the  head  of 
Our  Little  World,  ana  discusses  various  matters 
in  the  Arm  Chair.  Grace  Ellery  Chanuing, 
Clinton  Scollard,  Lucy  Agnes  Hayes,  and  Car- 
lotta  Perry  contribute  charming  poems,  and 
there  are  short  stories  and  a  great  variety  of 
excellent  miscellaneous  and  domestic  matter. 

Horace  L.  Traubel,  whose  redbnt  articles  in 
several  of  the  magazines  on  Walt  Whitman 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  contrib¬ 
utes  an  article  to  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
May,  called  Walt  Whitman  at  Date.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  Mr.  Traubel  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  companion  and  friend  of  the  poet  at  his 
Camden  home,  and  in  this  article  he  reveals 
more  of  the  man  personally  in  bis  daily  commu¬ 
nion  with  his  fellows,  than  has  ever  come  be¬ 
fore  from  such  a  reliable  source.  It  might  be 
truthfully  said  that  Mr.  Traubel’ s  observations, 
enthusiastic  disciple  though  he  be,  are  more  ac 
curate,  alid  therefore  more  interesting,  than  if 
they  had  actually  been  the  result  of  the  poet’s 
own  introspection;  for  even  poet’s  cannot  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them. 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland  will  be  immediately  published  by 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  The  title 
of  the  new  b<x>k  is  In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm. 


Mr.  Amos  K.  Fiske,  author  of  Midnight  Talks 
at  the  Club,  has  written  another  book  which 
will  be  immediately  brought  out  by  Ford,  How¬ 
ard  and  Hurlbert,  Beyond  the  Bourn:  Reports 
by  a  Traveller  Returned  from  the  Undiscovered 
Country. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company  an¬ 
nounce  for  immediate  publication  Dr.  John 
Brown  and  His  Sister  Itobella,  illustrated;  A 
Characteristic  of  Modem  Life,  five  essays,  by 
the  author  of  “  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  ” 
bound  in  white  leatherette  and  silver ;  and  Im¬ 
perfect  Instruments,  bj  Mrs.  Gatty,  author  of 
“Parables  from  Nature,”  bound  in  white  and 
silver. 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  will  publish  at 
once  in  connection  with  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood 
and  Company  of  London,  Oscar  Wilde’s  new 
book.  It  is  entitled  “Intentions,”  and  is  made 
up  of  essays  in  criticism  of  literature  and  life. 
They  are  said  to  be  full  of  brilliant  paradoxes, 
incisive  comment,  pungent  wit,  and  ^neral  in¬ 
sight. 


The  American  Hebrew  of  New  York  will  pub¬ 
lish  May  22nd  an  issue  devoted  to  the  general 
subject.  Progress  of  the  Jew.  It  will  contain 
in  one  number  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
eminent  specialists,  treating  on  the  Jew  in  busi¬ 
ness,  finance,  literature,  art,  music,  medicine, 
law,  education,  the  various  charities  supported 
exclusively  by  the  Jews,  the  general  character¬ 
istics  of  Jewish  life,  etc.,  altogether  forming  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  number. 


Village  Improvement ;  Why  American  Villages 
Differ  in  PrOhperity,  is  the  title  of  a  handsome 
little  pamphlet,  in  which  is  reprinted  from  The 
New  York  Tribune  an  excellent  article  of  the 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  of  Clinton,  Conn.  The 
actual  cash  value  of  a  handsome  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  country  villages,  of  certain  inex¬ 
pensive  improvements,  and  of  sanitary  better¬ 
ments,  is  not  always  appreciated,  any  more 
than  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  practi¬ 
cal  co-operation  of  citizens.  Mr.  Northrop  tells 
what  has  been  done  in  a  large  number  of  places, 
which  he  mentions  by  name,  in  the  line  of  vil¬ 
lage  improvement,  and  what  the  communities 
have  gained  by  it.  _ 


Institutions. 


The  Spring  term  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  be¬ 
gan  April  8tb.  Prof.  Kimball  of  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  has  just  finished  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures  on  Electricity.  Prof.  Gillett 
of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  is  lecturing 
to  the  senior  class  this  term  on  Theism.  Dr.  J. 
Playfair  McMurrich  of  Clark  Universij^,  Wor¬ 
cester,  lectured  Friday  evening  on  “The  Life 
History  of  the  Jelly  Fish.”  Miss  Kies,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  goes  to  Mills  Col¬ 
lege  next  Fall  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  She  is  now 
completing  her  work  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Miss  Anna  Smith 
of  West  Camden,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class,  sailed  in  April  for  Constantinople  to  teach 
in  the  American  College  for  Girls.  Miss  Lydia 
Gile,  class  of  ’90,  is  teaching  in  the  College. 
With  the  death  of  Mrs;  W.  H.  Sthddard  of 
Northampton  last  March,  Mt.  Holyoke  has  lost 
the  last  teacher  associated  with  Miss  Lyon. 

F. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Summer  School  of  the 
Chautauqua  Institute  offers  the  following  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  July  course  will  be  made  up 
largely  of  University- Elxtension  lectures,  pro¬ 
gressive  courses  upon  one  general  theme,  by 
prominent  University  men.  American  History 
will  be  especially  emphasized  and  will  be  creat¬ 
ed  in  its  various  phases,  by  such  men  as  Dr.  H. 
B.  Adams,  Professor  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  B.  McMaster.  Courses  on  other  suh- 
jwts  will  be  given  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
Professor  C.  J.  Little,  Professor  Frederick  Starr, 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  and 
others.  The  August  Course  will  be  arranged  <<n 
the  original  principle  of  providing  a  wide  range  of 
topics  discussed  by  men  and  women  prominent 
in  all  departments  of  life.  Among  such  may 
be  mentioned  John  Fiske,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Henry  Watterson,  R.  S.  McArthur.  Edward  Mc- 
Glynn,  J.  M.  Buckleyt  Francis  E.  Willard,  John 
Henry  Barrows.  John  P.  Newman. 

A  new  and  original  feature  of  the  August  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  Illuminated  Lectures  on  the 
Operas  of  Richard  Wagner.  Colored  photographs 
of  the  opera  stage  will  be  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
while  the  finest  passages  are  rendered  hy  a  grand 
chorus  and  soloist.  H.  A.  Moore,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  baritone,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Muuich  preparing  for  these  productions. 


President  Dwight’s  annual  report  to  Yale 
University,  lately  issued,  rays  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  C.  Sloane.  whose  death 
occasioned  the  present  vacancy  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  college  corporation.  He  and 
his  brother.  Henry  T.,  rave  to  Yale  its  new 
physical  laboratory  biffiding  which  bears  their 
name.  He  also  gave  liberally  to  Yale  during 
his  life  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  it  $275,- 
000.  The  report  speaks  of  the  generosity  oi 
the  late  Hon.  B.  n.  Chittenden  the  donor  of 
Yale’s  beautiful  new  Chittenden  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  of  the  bequests  of  the  late  ez-Govemor 
English  and  George  Gabriel,  and  announces  the 
removal  soon  of  the  old  Trumbull  gaUery .  Y ale’ s 


■rj 


new  incof^ito  benefactor  is  spdten  of,  nd  Jn  i 
the  dormitory,  which  is  to  be  erect^  this  jea 
from  funds  furnished  from  the  unknown  sowim.  ^ 
The  progress  of  the  new  gynusasiugi  buildfaMrto" " 
referred  to,  $175,000  of  the  cost  ot  which  laC* 
already  been  contributed.  Ydle  will  receive  li$)( 
a  million  dollars  from  the  estate  of  the  i»te 
Mr.  Fayerweather  of  New  York,  of  whieh  $169,- 
000  is  to  be  expended  in  erecting  a  buildinff  eoea- 
memorative  of  the  deceased,  the  remainder 
being  unrestricted  as  to  its  disposition.  Aeift 
of  $15,000  has  just  been  received  from  Mrs.  iRr- 
riett  T.  Leavenworth,  the  widow  of  the  lata 
Gen.  Elias  W.  Leavenworth  of  Syracuse.  N. 

The  total  amount  of  money  received  during  ' 
year  amounts  to  $1,151,272. 


AN  OLD  LANDMARK  OF  tTASHINGTON. 

The  old  Van  Ness  mansion,  the  oldest  hoosa 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  was  celehrat^  tnm 
the  time  of  its  first  occupation  by  General  Ywh 
Ness  for  the  hospitality  there  dispensed,  and 
this  reputation  was  kept  up  to  the  very  year  ot 
his  death.  It  can  prorably  be  ^ly  said  of  it, 
that  more  famous  men  have  been  entertainea 
within  its  walls  than  in  any  other  private  houae 
in  America.  Several  of  the  earlier  preeideats 
were  gu^ts  there,  and  every  year  the  owner 
gave  a  dinne*  to  the  Ckmgress  of  the  U^ted 
States. 

After  his  death  the  property  passed  into  tiie 
bands  of  strangers;  and  the  two  buildings  may 
be  seen  to-day,  cottage  and  mansion  aljke 
standing,  time-beateq  and  forlorn,  half 
by  wild  masses  of  untraiped  shrubbery,  ad 
deeply  shadowed  by  over- arching  trees.  TW 
grounds  are  stUl  enclosed  by  the  high  and  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  wall  erected  by  the  original.  Jfto- 
prietor,  but  the  gate  stands  ever  open,  ana  ho 
porter  challenges  the  few  strolling  footsteps  of 
the  occasional  sightseer. 

The  place  is  now  used  as  a  Summer  picnic 
ground  by  the  colored  folk  of  the  vicinity, 
the  basement  of  the  grand  mansion  is  a  beer  sa¬ 
loon. 


TO  THB  SHRINE  OF  METHODISM. 

The  Epworth  League  which  was  formed  only 
two  years  ago,  at  the  Methodist  Convention 
in  Cleveland,  and  already  numbers  many  thous¬ 
and  members,  was  so  named  from  Epwortlx 
the  birthplace  of  John  and  Charles  Wewey.  A 
centennial  celebration  is  to  be  held  there  in  July, 
and  the  founders  of  the  Lrague  are  now  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  pilgrimage  to  that  spot,  to  leave 
New  York  by  the  Cunard  Steamer  Bothnia,  on 
July  8.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  five  hundred 
Methodists  will  be  of  the  party.  The  .  itinerary 
of  the  pilgrimage  includes  five  days  in  and  about 
London  and  three  days  in  Paris  and  its  environs. 
The  return  voyage  wiU  begin  July  80.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  a  vacation  outing  with  much 
good  comrMery  and  religious  fellowship  thrown."! 
in.  _  \ 

“  Hough  &  Ford,  6  Center  street,  established  in 
1865,  rank  among  the  oldest  manufacturers  of 
ladies  fine  shoes  in  this  country.  The  immense 
eight-story,  fire-proof  building  which  they  now 
occupy,  is  regarded  as  a  m^el  shoe  factory. 
With  the  perfect  facilities  they  now  possess,  and 
the  experience  of  twenty- five  conSecutive  and 
most  successful  years  in  manufacturing,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  goods  are  demanded  by 
the  ladies  everywhere.  A  richly  deserved  com¬ 
pliment  was  the  medal  awards  Hough  &  Ford’s 
exhibit  last  year  at  the  great  Paris  Exhibition. 
Other  medals  have  been  given  them  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  1884;  Louisville,  1885;  Brussels,  Belgium, 
1888,  etc.,  etc.” — Post  Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  plant  and  patterns  here  referred  to,  have 
been  purchased  by  C.  P.  Fohd  &  Co.,  who  will 
aim  to  advance  the  reputation  of  their  shoes, 
and  add  many  new  and  desirable  styles.  The 
advertisement  of  C.  P.  Ford  &  Co.  appears  in 
another  column. 
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BUNNKIili  A  ENO 
INVESTMENT  CO. 
140  Nassau  Street. 


Refera  by  oarmiaaioe  to  The  Evahoeuet. 


N.T. 


Gorham  MTg  Go.,  \ 


SIL  VEBSMITHS, 


Broadway  and  19th  Street,  N.  Y. 


COMMUNION  SETS. 

Memorial  Tablets  in  Brass 
and  Bronze. 

Photographs,  Designs  and  Estimates 
on  application. 


TheNortl  Texas  National  Bank 


OF  DAliLAS,  TEXAS. 

is  inoreasmg  its  Capital  from  $600,000  to 
$1,000,000;  ito  Surplus  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000,  and  its  Undivided  Kofits 
from  $26,000  to  $60,000. 
suBschiPTioira  to  the  nbw  stock  amx 


EXACT  BOOK  YAZVE. 


Tills  Bant  tan  lerer  earned  less  tlian  14  per  cent  net  per 
annnffi  since  Its  onanliatloi. 

THE  INVEaTMENT  WIEZ.BETVBIT  TOV  A 


SEMI-AKirUAl^ITIBEirBJtVJt^J^KKJT^p^ 

EBEE  OE  TAXES. 


.  Address  B.  BLANKENSHIP,  President, 
DALLAS,  TEXAS. 


7  to  9  Per  cent.  NET  INCOME. 


HIGH  GRADE  MO RTGAGBH.^^>I^^|^  and  ia 


tfivM  Payable  hi  Gou>  Ooiz,  with  N.  T.  it 

the  Fmaurr  Tbor  Co.,  Tscoma,  Washington. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  ei^t  fore¬ 
closure  sales  In  last  five  years.  Cori«i>pondence  eolicited. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchont  Kmt.  Hank  BniWua,  Tmeama,  Wmah. 
Addrees  P.  O.  Box  ISM. 


Brown  Brothers  dc  Co., 


pRiiA.,  raw  Toax.  Boaroir. 

ALKX.  BROWN  A  SONa  BALTIMORK. 
OOMITBCnD  BT  PaiVSTB  WIBBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  PbUs.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Szell's 
We  boy  Slid  seU  Srst  class  Inrast-  -r  ..  ... 

ment  SecurttlM  for  coatomwa  We  re- III  VM  tin  All  t 
ootre  aoraonts  of  Bsnlm,  Bankers  Oor- Tcoaxiicm 
porstions,  Firms  and  indlrMaals  on  fiAAsis.!  IIau 
fsTorablo  terms  and  make  coUeettoaof  OCLUnUBBa 
diefts  drsra  abroad  (m  all  pointa  In  the  United  State-  aaS 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbs  United  StaSM  oa  fWe^u 
conutrlea 

T  Awo  We  also  bey  and  tell  Bills  of  Exebaags  su. 

a  and  make  cable  tranafen  to  all  point- 1  aha 
make  o<gleottons  and  tssne  Comment  and 
TrsTellers'  Credits,  arallabls  In  all  pans  of  the 

Credit. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONALBANK, 


41  &  43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  TOBKa 
(Bank  ownabolldinsdl  AASWaUBU 


CkApUal, 

Surpltto, 


$500y00a, 

$S00fi09. 


IdlOAir  G.  MUBBAT,  Prcaldaut. 

WnXlAM  r.  THOMPSON,  Tire  Fraet . 

HXMBT  a  HOPKOn^ 


Tnataeti  a  Geaena  BanUBa  UTiitMMi  J 


